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Whatever way you look at it, the appearance of The Guinness Book 
of Poetry (1956/7)! is a notable event in the history of patronage 
of the arts in our country. Last month, | made some observations 
about State patronage, pointing to the paradox that, though four 
or five million pounds of the taxpayer’s money is used to support 
the arts and to broadcast the achievements of Britain to the rest of 
the world, only a tiny proportion of this large sum is allocated to 
literature. | said that not a penny was received by any literary maga- 
zine; in fact I was wrong, because out of the £2,000 budget reserved 
by the Arts Council for the encouragement of poetry, two small occa- 
‘sional poetry magazines receive a yearly pittance. It is very far from 
enough to alter the tenor of my argument. 

The Guinness Book is an anthology, designed to be the first of a 
regular annual series, of what three distinguished judges consider 
to be the best published poetry of the year. No poet is allowed more 
than one poem; for that poem (or sequence of poems) he receives 
a generous anthology fee, paid by Messrs Guinness. Nothing, of 
course, so very new in that; in recent years we have had the annual 
P.EN. anthology, chosen from poems submitted to the Editors in 
manuscript, and supported by an individual publisher; before the 
war there was more than one similar annual anthology, in each case 
a commercial venture by a London publisher. What makes The 
Guinness Book so notable is not merely that a big public company has 
produced the cash for the venture, but that it is also a record of two 
other remarkable ways in which the same company has supported, 
and proposes to continue to support poetry. Messrs Guinness made 
five special (and handsome) awards to poets for work which 
appeared in print during the same twelve months (1956/7); and 
they also provided the prizes in the poetry competition organized 
in connection with the Cheltenham Festival. In both cases the 
winning poems are printed in the anthology with the other poems. 
Guinness may or may not be good for your and my digestions (and 
weight); it is certainly good for poets. 

All the poems in the anthology proper had appeared in print 
in the relevant year. Where were they published? As each poet is 
represented by only one poem, it is unlikely that an analysis of the 
sources will provide any very reliable statistics about the opportuni- 
ties a poet has today to be read and to be paid for his work. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to see that the judges chose the overwhelming 
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FOREWORD 


, 
‘majority of the poems from magazines and not from books (though 
‘some of them, e.g. Roy Fuller’s ‘Seven Mythological Sonnets’ from 
‘The London Magazine, were subsequently republished in a book). 
Very few living poets of note are missing, the most striking absences 
being: in an older generation, Dame Edith Sitwell, Mr Eliot and Mr 
Robert Graves; and among the rest, Mr Spender, Mr Betjeman, Mr 
George Barker, Mr F. T. Prince and Mr Laurie Lee. Unless my memory 
js at fault, most of these poets in fact published little or nothing new 
between the given dates (though I can remember isolated poems by 
Mr Graves and Mr Betjeman that would have been high on my 
own short list). It therefore seems likely that all periodicals 
“were carefully combed through; and on an exact count the 
periodicals which emerge at the head of the poll as supporters of 
modern poetry are: The New Statesman, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, The Listener and The London Magazine; they are followed at 

certain distance by Time and Tide and Encounter, and The Times 
Educational Supplement (in connection with its profiles of young 
poets). Seven periodicals, five of them weeklies, which are intelli- 
gently interested in poetry, even if only to fill up the end of a column; 
for a country like Britain, this seems a quite shockingly low figure. 

In front of me, as I write, is a large advertisement, placed in a 
daily paper by The Operation Britain Organization, under the title 
‘British Achievement Speaks for Britain’. It is part of a campaign 
started by a group of big industrialists, who are impatient of what 
the Government and the British Council do in the way of boosting 
our country in the world at large; and is clearly a symptom of a new 
attitude on the part of commerce and industry about their respon- 
sibility towards the community. But what are the outstanding 
examples of British achievement listed in this advertisement? Parlia- 
men; Electricity; Radar; Television; Nuclear Energy. Not a word 
about the supreme contributions to our common civilization of 
English literature, the English stage and English art and architecture. 
This is not good enough. Luckily, we have the example of Messrs 
Guinness and of one or two large firms who support theatrical 
enterprises, in Sloane Square or Regent’s Park, to show that in some 
quarters a wider view is taken of social and national responsibility. 

All such campaigns and contributions are made possible, in our 
topsy-turvy economics, by withholding a legitimate morsel or two 
from the omnivorous Inland Revenue. Even private individuals 
can follow the same course; and it is mainly owing to the generous 
attitude of such individuals, that The London Magazine is able to 
announce that it will, after all, be carrying on. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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©. does what only a writer of the highest talent could ever 
contrive to do. . . a beautiful piece of fiction, an elegy on a theme 
- the destruction of innocence.” VERNON JOHNSON, Manchester 
Guardian. I5s. 
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“Signor Rimanelli is a young writer, brimming with strength 
and independence, who has achieved front rank.” Times 
Literary Supplement. 15s. 
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V. S. REID 


“Mr. Reid uses words as though no one had ever used them 
before and his prose is as fresh as spring buds unfolding.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 13s. 6d. 


Future to Let 


JERZY PETERKIEWICZ 


“Every image, every phrase comes away new and clean. . . 

Dr. Peterkiewicz has always been a fine and original writer: in 
Future to Let he shows signs of becoming a great one.” PETER 
GREEN, Daily Telegraph. 15s. 


The Centenarians 


GILBERT PHELPS 
“Certainly the most remarkable book I’ve read of late. Its 
subject is obviously the most interesting, exciting and important 


one of our immediate age. . . . What a brilliant idea.” JoHN 
COWPER POWYS. 15s. 
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JACK COPE 


“*... succeeds with a difficult theme... set in South Africa 
during the 1930’s ... achieves a notable artistic success.” 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM, London Magazine. 15s. 
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Campanella 
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0009 


Quis legit, intelligat. 


The dungeon where they keep me is of rock, 
Cut deep into the cliff below the ridge, 

And here I have endured for seven years 
Seven kinds of torment, seven times repeated, 
And threatened with more pain a thousand times, 
And that I should rot here until I die, 

Unless I make submission and recant; 

And here I have pretended to be mad, 

Setting my bed on fire, biting my fingers, 

And calling this dull cell my Caucasus, 

Where I lie chained, and they torment me thus. 
Now truly, Campanella, you are jangled, 

The bell you tolled upon to wake the dead 
Sounds now no better than an old tin can. 


Sighs are my sustenance, my meat is groans, 
Because I preached the Kingdom of the Sun. 

And now I may remember what I saw, 

Out of this ditch of death, that I am here 

For thinking otherwise than bats and owls, 

And blinding their dead eyes with too much light. 
And now, my body lying on a bed, 

Worn, meagre, bruised and broken, and my mind 
Filled with a wound-like sorrow, 

I concentrate and meditate, and find 

All my old reasons as they were, their fire 
Lighting the golden world 

Where I had argued things to my desire: 

It was a world 
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Of a luminous sea-richness, where I saw 
No more of yours and mine, or you and me; 
But all things were in common, ancient law 
Made new morality shine light as air, 

And that white Lamb of Fate and Harmony 
Returned to triumph here on earth, 

For every buried life came back to birth, 
And all was changing, or about to change, 
And abject government grew brotherhood. 


Therefore all tyrants, vultures, hypocrites, 
Schooled in our lamentations, now beware 

The imminent destruction of your reign. 

The day comes that shall slay your withered pomp, 
Defeat and overthrow your league of lies, 
Unbind all captives and confound all kings, 

And gladden those whose angry hearts are turned 
To greet God’s chariot-wheels. For the blind see, 
The lame walk, the dumb speak, and the deaf hear, 
And all our ordinary ugliness, 

Grown stale and sour under the Law, our lives 
Of black and vicious tincture, shall disperse 

Like a dead puddle, and we shall be free: 

We shall rise and remain 

Out of the dust and pain 

Of this detested idiotic world, 

That dyes the white skin of our love with lust; 
And drink the ray and perfume of the sun, 

And cradled in its breath, taste when it glows 
Finite angelic sweetness 

Like a thought that comes and goes; 

And we shall eat the bread of honest joy, 

And touch the sky-pale stone of nakedness. 

The Most High comes, and will renew all things, 
In Palestine, where he will say and show 

What every prophet, psalm and legend sings. 


But must I suffer here eternally? 

What, shall I never live, and yet not die, 
Although these pitiable slaves, my torturers, 
Rub off on me their horrible desires 

Until these walls are wet with faded blood? 
Out of this depth I cry to you, my Lord, 
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‘Just and true are your ways, O King of Saints,’ 
And my tormentors who make flies of men 
Must surely be degraded in reward: 

Their stinks and noises shall become their pain, 
While I shall build a world of happiness 

From this unhappiness that kills me now, 
And find within myself a glowing gulf 

Of effort and fidelity and fortitude, 

And earthly sorrow loosed in heavenly gain. 


Yet all is closed, and like a kind of night, 

As if to dwell on some obscure dissent, 

And tell me that the madness I enacted 
Was no pretence, but only acted truth, 

And leaves me now, and that I am now sane. 
The fragments of my life by this no light 
Look meagrely, and my desire again, 

Roused in its bed of sorrow, 

Has understood that all this is in vain, 

And that the time will come when I repent. 
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The Roots of the Tree 


So 


Her son obediently put his spoon, which he had been hold- 
ing vacantly against the edge of his plate, into the shell, and 
made an ineffectual scooping movement. 

‘Let me do it,’ said his mother, ‘you're spilling more than you're 
getting.’ She got up from her side of the table and with tender deft- 
ness rescued the egg from ruin and put three successive spoonfuls 
into his mouth. He ate without eagerness, turning his head aside after 
each mouthful and looking out of the window. A bead of egg-yolk 
fell on his golden beard. ‘There now,’ said his mother kindly, ‘it’s all 
gone.’ She held up the shell with a little smile and showed him the 
inside; then quietly, with habitual soft movements, began to clear the 
table. 

It was a cold spring morning, and the plane tree beneath the win- 
dow was tossing its new leaves in a capricious wind. The window 
was shut, and the living room was warm and in perfect order. 
Edward got up from the table and stood for a while at the window, 
looking out. There were plane trees at regular intervals along the 
street; from this front room of the flat he could see seven. Their 
mottled trunks at the base fitted each into an iron grill which in turn 
fitted precisely into the stones of the pavement, and the grills har- 
boured a mixture of dust, twigs and bus tickets. Edward had once 
lost sixpence in the one outside the house; on a happier occasion he 
had found a small gilt ear-ring in one of them which he had given to 
his mother. 

It was now time for his walk, and he prepared himself with care 
for the experience. He brushed himself before the umbrella-stand in 
the hall, set his grey felt reverently, as though it were a mitre, on his 
head, and stood while his mother reached on tiptoe and arranged a 
woollen scarf about his neck. He buttoned his coat himself and took 
his clean gloves from the hall-stand and the ivory-handled cane that 
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f had been his father’s and went down into the street. He was cer- 
_ tainly well turned out, and his mother watched him with pride from 
_the front window. 

_ It was not long since she had judged it wise to let him go out alone. 
_ She still, every time he left, felt a nervous tremor, but her confidence, 
she knew, was not misplaced: he had never been a worry. Now, as 
she watched him going slowly down the street, looking to left and 
right at the crossing like other people, her heart swelled with a sub- 
dued thankfulness only faintly tinged with misgiving. He was so 
handsome and well-built, with his father’s arched nostril and pretty 
hair, the innocent full lips that he almost always remembered to 
_keep closed, and the crisp little beard that he took such pride in. 
There was nothing wrong with his looks. Or if there were, she had 
long ago ceased to see it. Twenty-four years of her life had gone into 
the cherishing and care of this only child; a lifetime spent, she would 
have said, in ‘making it up to him’. She had proved all those people 
wrong who had wanted to take him away from her, who had said 
- plainly that he ought to be kept with other boys of his kind, that it 
was not a job for a lone woman and that trouble would come of it. 
‘It’s all very well now,’ they had said meaningly, when Edward had 
been little, and a fairly docile boy, all things considered; ‘but what 
about when he gets older?’ They had pursed their lips and shaken 
their heads, and said they couldn’t help thinking of things that got 
into the papers. 

But Edward had always been a good boy, a natural solitary; he 
had never taken a worrying interest in girls. He had been drawn to 
other children, of course, and had wanted to play with them, but 
they had soon made him understand that they wouldn’t have him, 
and he had given up the idea of making friends. That was the only 
worry; his life was aimless; he brought to everything the well- 
behaved apathy that he showed at meal-times, when his mother had 
often to conceal her tears of disappointment when he looked straight 
past the cake she had specially made, or fell into a vacant trance 
over his plate. 

For a time, when he was about fourteen, he had taken to football. 
His mother had bought him a ball and boots and shorts, and every 
weekday morning during the summer they had gone into the park, 
and while she had sat on a bench with her crochet, minding his coat, 
he had kicked the ball about on the short grass, and run after it, and 
shouted, and had got quite warm and excited all by himself. But it 
had not lasted: he had noticed some women laughing as they wheeled 
their prams, and although she was all but sure they had not glanced 
at him, it had spoiled his pleasure. He had sat beside her on the bench, 
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dangling his ball, and had never after taken it out of the cupboard. 

Then she had tried the picture gallery for a time, but some of the 
classical pictures made her uneasy. There was a huge canvas of naked 
women reclining, presenting great buttocks, pink as ham, to the pub- 
lic, and Edward had wanted to go very close to this, and had pulled _ 
her conspicuously by the hand. She had seen people smiling. There 
was the same danger, unfortunately, in the cinema, now that he was 
older. She never said, ‘Now that he is a man,’ since that would be 
opening a door to something which must never be admitted: a fore- 
boding as unspeakable as the thought that Edward might still be alive 
when she was dead. 

She turned from the window with an abrupt movement and set 
about the housework. 

Edward meanwhile was behaving exactly as she would wish, pur- 
suing one of his favourite rounds of the neighbourhood with perfect 
decorum, going slowly round the ground-floor departments of Bent- 
leys’, staring at the merchandise with grave attention, touching 
nothing. He was fond of the silver and cutlery counter, and the one 
for trimmings and artificial flowers, and liked to linger among the 
gloves and ribbons. Most of the assistants knew him by sight, and 
were indulgent; he never spoke or bought anything, and would move 
away at once if they approached him, turning with an air of digni- 
fied purpose into another department. Only the shopwalker kept a 
brooding eye on him, standing still behind drapes and pyramids of 
cloth, and moving only after Edward had gone, and at a shrewd 
distance. 

The ground floor surveyed, and the gilded lift watched with satis- 
faction as it slid up and down in the arms of the double staircase, 
Edward went out at the back of the shop and pursued his way 
through a network of mean streets. This was a neighbourhood quite 
different from the street in front of Bentleys’; the shops were small, 
there was a noisy and disreputable street market, and the gutters 
were full of rubbish. It was not the sort of place his mother approved 
of; it was full of people she would have described as ‘rough’; their 
manners were certainly very easy and familiar. As one made one’s 
way along the crowded pavement, dark young men appeared like 
spiders in the doorways, throwing a length of stuff or a pair of stock- 
ings Over one’s arm, as though to draw one in. The women behind the 
stalls were lavish with endearments, offering fruit and vegetables in 
terms that were most difficult to resist. ‘Lovely lettuce, dear,’ they 
said, “fine cues, lovely grass, pick your bunch,’ and they looked Ed- 
ward straight in the eye with bold glances, and even smiled at him. 
He loved the market, though he never dared to linger, or to examine 
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3 for more than a moment the entrancing displays of rubbish at the 
other end. Here were the junk stalls, conglomerations of brass and 
electro-plate, bits of china and glass, ragged books, bundles of spoons 
and forks and atrocious ornaments, nothing of beauty or value, the 
_yery scum of attics and auction sales, but glittering with a sort of 
_ spurious promise. It disturbed and excited him; he longed to buy 
’ something and did not dare; it was like being let out into a garden 
where he knew he was not allowed to pick the flowers. 
_ There was one stall in particular that attracted him, kept by a 
- stout young woman with elaborate hair who always seemed to have 
something that was worth looking at. Last week it had been a brass 
mermaid on a paperweight, today it was a pair of nutcrackers shaped 
like a woman’s torso, with legs that opened on a powerful hinge. He 
stopped, irresolute, and his fine nostrils dilated. ‘Anything you like,’ 
said the young woman, picking up the trail of his attention, ‘every- 
- thing cheap here.’ He raised his eyes and met the full shock of her ex- 
perienced gaze. His lips parted; a wave of colour rose out of his beard 
and overspread his face. The tip of his tongue appeared, as though he 
were trying to speak. The woman stared, then glanced away with 
an indifferent face, dismissing him. Edward coughed, his face suf- 
fused with guilt, and went stiffly on his way. 

The market now seemed full of danger, and he made haste to reach 
the safer streets which would lead him home. The crossings were 
confusing, and the traffic passed him by with dreamlike speed. Was 
this the corner? Had he seen this street before? He gave a groaning 
sigh when a final turning brought him into the long straight channel 
through the brick wilderness which the peeling facades and regi- 
mented plane trees told him was his own. 

He breathed more calmly now, and walked with his old air of 
careful dignity. A sense of correctness returned: he felt safe. He even 
experienced a mild pleasure at the sight of some workmen who had 
lifted a number of paving stones and were busy with spades and 
levers in a square hole. The open area was roped in, and he stopped 
beside it, gazing down at the yellow clay and the enormous roots of 
the plane tree embedded in it. It was an extraordinary sight; such a 
thing as one might never see in a lifetime of London; the marriage 
bed of tree and earth lying rifled and open. The yellow earth looked 
hard as rock, studded with pebbles as smooth and pale as from a river 
bed. And in and out among them, thrusting with the huge strength 
of timeless patience, the roots of the tree went down with un- 
deflected purpose, down, down, and out of sight in the compacted 
earth. 

Edward’s mouth fell open; he stood at the edge of this wound in 
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the familiar street, lost in amazement. That such things could be, © 
under one’s very feet! The earth had indeed opened: there was life 
and purpose beneath the dry pavement: the surface no more than a 
thin shell, covering a violence of which he had never dreamed. He — 
could not have said why the vision shocked and pierced him, nor 
why, as he stood in a sort of trance on the edge of the pit, his pulses 
began to pound with a heavy beat; nor why, when at last he slowly 
turned away, his feet refused to go in the direction of home. He 
walked irresolutely, wavering at each crossing like a man caught up 
in private revelation; but his direction, for all that, was very sure. He 
was heading back, like a sleepwalker, to the market. 

Now he was in it, pushed and buffeted by careless shoulders, his 
legs colliding with pram wheels and shopping bags, his nostrils dis- 
tended, his face dark and warm. The young woman at the junk stall 
saw him coming and deliberately turned her back, leaning her ramp 
against the stall and holding her mug of tea in both hands. He came 
to a stop and turned away from her, embarrassed. No confidence 
came to his support for this encounter. He did not know what to do. 
He stared in the window of the shop before him, breathing heavily, 
trembling. He was conscious only of fear, and the drumming of 
blood in his ears. He did not dare to turn, but stood with his face 
close to the shop window, his breath making a misty patch on the 
glass. 

He stood and stood, and nothing happened, and he saw for the first 
time what was before him. He was staring into a delicatessen dis- 
play, a cavern packed with food, each shelf crowded with potent and 
mysterious forms, the sides and top festooned with objects of which 
he hardly knew the use. But he recognized the centrepiece, the ham; 
the cut surface was as pink as the roof of one’s mouth, margined 
with pearly whiteness, moist but firm, defined by a fine halo of yel- 
low crumbs. It looked at him as directly as though it spoke, and his 
breathing sank to a quieter rhythm as he returned its gaze. Beside it 
a smoked salmon on a trencher extended a viscous flank, and beyond 
that a Brie cheese, a thin pale disc, lay oozing creamily on a bed of 
straw. There were olives, wet and black, in a white bowl, and scarlet 
pimentoes lying in their brine, and little onions gleaming like pearls 
in water, and sausages of powerful shape and colour, some whole, 
bursting the tinsel bands about their middles, some sliced to show 
their mottled veining, pebbled with truffles and fat. There were 
bladder-like cheeses, hung together like gourds, straining their skins 
in a final perfection of fullness, and little cakes of withered shape, 
opaque with sugar, as though the cheeses had dropped a white secre- 
tion. All lay open, perfect and inviting. 
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Slowly, like a man in a dream, Edward went in. A sense of calm, 
‘as though some terrible knot had been unloosed, soothed and sus- 
tained him. He stood before the glass counter, his eyes moving side- 

ways over the dishes of frankfurters and herrings, the potato salad, 

the sauerkraut fine and blond as drowned hair, the sardines lying 
sleek in bayleaves and oil, and laid his money carefully on the glass. 
His mother never sent him out without a few shillings in his pocket; 
he had never spent or needed them till now. ‘This,’ he said to the 
_shopman, pointing to the ham, ‘this,’ touching a dark salami with his 
finger, ‘this.’ He pointed and nodded, accepting the shopman’s 

accommodating suggestions. A quarter of this? A quarter of that? 
Half a dozen? He held his breath at the fullness of his parcel. 

All the way home it lay with pregnant heaviness in his arm, 
pressed to the front of his overcoat, his gloved hand shielding it from 
any alien touch. He walked with head erect, not noticing the other 
people in the street but breasting the stream at a majestic pace, 

~ wholly concerned with cargo and destination. He was in his own 
street now; his eye had already sought and found the bus stop, sole 
landmark of home in the whole of that long and featureless facade; 
he set his course by it. He scarcely glanced at the open pit where the 
heads and shoulders of the workmen were still seen, busy at their 
unimaginable task. Whatever problem the pit had opened, was now 
solved. He had taken action; he had dealt with something which 
could not be put into words. The wound in the street had ceased to 
have either meaning or importance. 

As he reached the house his eye caught, with pleasure, the little 
movement of the first-floor curtain which meant that his mother’s 
hand was in the act of leaving it. She had been watching for him and 
now would be moving swiftly to the door of the flat, holding it open, 
listening with tender impatience for his foot on the stair. He shifted 
his parcel gently in his arm, feeling its shape and weight. The abso- 
lute promise of satisfaction shared, that was how it felt. He went 
up the steps at his usual dignified pace, his lips parted and the wings 
of his large nostrils impatiently spread. Never had he seemed so 
pleased, so eager, and Mrs Benenden saw at once that it was the 
parcel that was making all the difference. He protected it with his 
arm when she took off his hat and kissed him, and clung to it still as 
she helped him off with his coat. Then he took it into the kitchen, 
and proudly, in eloquent silence, showed her what he had done. Her 
eyes filled with tears. However intensely he might be feeling at this 
moment, her own emotion, she knew, was no less. He had been out 
by himself. He had bought food and paid for it with money. He was 
a man. 
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Together they fetched plates and knives and forks from the: 
dresser and sat down at the table with the opened packets of food. 
spread out between them. It was not yet twelve o’clock, and it had f 
never been their habit to eat in the kitchen, but there was urgency In - 
the air and they were both excited. They sat down to their meal with 
as much solemnity as though it were the culminating act in a long 
and highly symbolic ceremonial. ‘This means something,’ said Mrs 
Benenden to herself, her fingers moving among the olives, her eyes 
on her son. ‘There is something else here, it is important, but what is 
it?’ She cast about for hopeful explanations, her mind being furnished 
by habit with a great many. He looked, she thought (though of 
course this was absurd), like a bridegroom, proud and tender and 
above all confident, initiating joys which would not only be per- 
petually shared, but perpetually accessible. Absurd to draw the com- 
parison in his case, she thought, momentarily saddened; but that was 
how he looked; as though life were full and fertile and its secret 
pleasures spread out before him as a feast. 

Was it possible, she asked herself, popping a glistening olive into 
her mouth, that something had happened which would alter the 
whole of life? She had a moment of prophecy: her eyes took on a 
milky, dreamy look. She saw the two of them setting out together, 
arm in arm, with string bags and baskets; saw them laden with par- 
cels of food as they came home, felt their mutual excitement rise 
as they climbed the stairs and burst together into the waiting kit- 
chen. Then all would be happy activity and confusion, the gas-stove 
lit and Edward’s face aglow, the table laid and plates getting hot in 
the oven, the spitting of fat, the smells of grilling and toasting, and 
over it all a feeling of love and warmth such as they had never, until 
this miraculous morning, known. Could it be (her eyes dilated, 
taking in a strange detail of the vision) could it be that they 
looked . . . different . . . could they have got fat? Yes, she looked 
strangely heavy, and Edward, busy with the frying pan, his face 
rosy and an apron about his middle, had a noble portliness, the image 
of his father. How could it possibly matter? Miracles, experience had 
taught her, must be paid for. She almost laughed at the smallness of 
the price, and coming out of her trance found Edward smiling too, 
his mouth full, his beard in happy movement, his eye lovingly wait- 
ing to meet hers. They sighed together and went on silently eating. 
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3 
~ Lucy Edwards before an Aviary 
= 
: 


She smiles at a heron in the sun 
Sunny herself, summer’s light for hair, 
Merged, in a green dress, with a green run 
For birds free to fly anywhere— 
Anywhere within the reserved air 
Their rarity has won. 


A feathered swimmer dives to show a nun 
The colour of Christ’s choir as it sings: 
Hallelujahs of plum and rose and dun; 
Prisms and rainbows waken in its wings 
Spread to test the coiled air’s bright springs 
Not easily outdone. 


Lean as a swan’s neck, pale as a winter Hun, 
She studies hop and flutter, glide and warble, 
Noting how some doves dart for, others shun 
Network of branches intricate as marble 
Where new leaves, making a green garble, 
Are by the wind spun. 


From his blue grotto, fanned against the sun, 
A peacock watches hair lift like a crest, 
Curious about this new bird, turned to run 
At it should it challenge his fair nest; 
Jealous of two eyes, shaking the hundred best 


Sweet hens have won. 
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The Parachute 


R000 


war, when the young German pilot floated down in his; 
parachute and landed in our garden. My parents and I were 
then living in Malta. 

The day began like many others; we came up from the cellar to 
see if our house had been damaged during the night’s air-raid. My 
father walked up the spiral stairs in his square-shouldered way, but 
my mother always showed her fear that the house above us would 
be in ruins. I should explain that this was not really a fanciful dread, 
for the raids were at that time so intense that even a direct hit might 
have been unnoticed in the general noise; this noise was almost con- 
tinuous, so the occasional flashes of silence unnerved one more. 

As I was only ten or eleven | did not really share the strain with 
my parents. Although I was used to sights of destruction I could not 
imagine our large stone house becoming dust and rubble. 

This flight of stairs from the cellar, really an emergency exit, led 
up to a corner of the hall. The hall was very lofty, and previous 
owners had inserted a false ceiling of glass below the plaster one. 
This glass was now shattered, bits of it dangling like stalactites in a 
grotto, making a strange first sight of the morning. 

We separated in the hall to visit the other rooms. At first we had 
trailed about together, but my father had lately organized this morn- 
ing inspection so we could sit down to breakfast in exactly ten 
minutes from leaving the cellar. 

I ran upstairs to the first floor, passing some of the rooms whict 
had to be looked at, but was always drawn first to my own room 
There everything seemed normal. I glanced about quickly, startin; 
with the dull or unpleasant things and working round, a little fear 
fully, to what was precious to me. 

A large engraving of Henry the Eighth and his ships was still hang 
ing on the wall, the huge incredible Victorian wardrobe had no 


M: thoughts are again returning to that exciting day in the: 
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fallen over again, and the lines of mosquito net over my unused bed 
owed down smoothly; I always thought of a young dignified corpse 

der the net, floating off into a mist with sweet music like King 

thur, while the mosquito net trailed sadly behind. Sunlight fell on 

y fish tank in the window and touched a corner of the small ora- 

ry diptych of St Paul and the Fishermen on the mantelpiece. The 

d specimen cabinet, battered but still handsome with its original 

brass mounts, had shaken one of its drawers open and I moved over to 

it anxiously; the butterflies already had dust on their wings but were 

quite in order, each furry body crucified to the new cork lining. I 
lew the dust away and shut the drawer. 

_ Finally my eyes went to a group of late Chelsea ‘toys’, arranged 
ona card table. The porcelain had been sent to me as birthday and 
Christmas presents; my aunt in England knew that I was forming a 
collection and she chose the little pieces carefully. They would have 

en safer downstairs but something made me want to expose them, 
to see their fragility standing against the brute force of war. 
 T absently began to polish the gilded figures that were really scent 
bottles, the bonbonniére and snuff-box, and the rich surface of the 
table. I drank in their calm and stillness, wishing that I was a noble 
piece of furniture or one of the toys on the shining rosewood. 

‘Balchin, where the hell are you?’ called my father. 

_ | turned and dashed in and out of the adjoining rooms, which I 
should have been inspecting. 

When I arrived downstairs my father was looking peevishly at 
his watch. I thought how inhuman he was, imposing naval discipline 
after a night in the cellar. This morning he had even managed to 
dress before breakfast, and eyed his slovenly family with contempt. 
As usual I felt myself growing tense and anxious under his gaze. 

My mother reported on the top floor, talking in such a strained 

way that when it was my turn I spoke facetiously to amuse her, like 
an impudent cabin boy: 

— ‘At 1900 hours, Commander, water appeared in the bathroom, 

_whereupon | at once contacted the bridge and reported to the First 

-Sealion.’ 

_ ‘Could you spare us your wit until we’ve eaten?’ said my father 

angrily. 

[fell silent, surprised, for he usually pretended to like good-natured 

jokes against the Service, and my mother had hardly smiled. 

After breakfast I wandered into the garden. The next air-raid 
would be at noon, so I could go where | liked until then. But first I 
had to feed my rabbits. They were kept in an old poultry yard. As I 
prepared their bran I heard the chauffeur hooting by the front gates. 
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Soon my father would strut down the front path and be gone until) 
lunch time. I waited impatiently for the relief that would come to’ 
me. ‘Go on, get out,’ I said aloud. A warm glow spread through me 
as the car started up, and when I could no longer hear its engine I 
stood quite still for a moment, hugging myself blissfully. 

I gave the rabbits their breakfast and then stood back and watched | 
them. They were Angoras, bred from a pair presented to me by the: 
Marquis Carrozza when I visited his palace. They came off-handedly 
towards the food twitching their fastidious noses. I admired them) 
until the meal was over and they settled down in the sun, square and | 
still like pretty muffs. 

I wondered how to spend the morning. I could go to a neglected _ 
part of the garden and hide in a sort of jungle, walk down to the 
shore, or continue with my latest, terrifying painting. 

This painting was at first glance simply a fat cockaded palm tree. 
Then one noticed that behind the sword-like leaves, faint and ghostly, 
was a dreadful carved head like a Polynesian idol. Its mouth was wide 
open and pointed teeth were biting into an agonized human face 
which was meant to be my father’s chauffeur. I was trying to give 
the effect of the scaly tree trunk being full of wretched beings, 
digested but still just alive and recognizable, longing to escape and 
drag their hideous chewed bodies from the tree. I had written ‘Oh 
God who took my prayers to thee, now answer, kill the devil tree’, 
under my composition. 

But now I decided to visit the shore. 

When I reached the shrapnel-pitted esplanade I leaned on the 
parapet and looked at the sea. In the autumn I sometimes stood here 
for hours, while giant waves flung themselves up at me and my skin 
prickled and glowed in their spray. But at this time of the year it was 
glass-calm, so one could see the submerged rocks and the weed grow- 
ing on their slopes like trim miniature forests. 

I began to walk along the esplanade towards Boni, the nearby 
swimming place for English people. When the war started it had 
been fenced off and covered with barbed wire and mines, but I still 
came occasionally to look down at its three pools, each cut from the 
solid rock; the large pool was for Gentlemen and the smaller shal- 
lower ones for Ladies and Children. 

Now I saw that the wire and iron posts had rusted toa flaky purple- 
brown, giving a grim maturity to the abuse of this place of happy 
memories. I looked at the spots where I used to sit and dry off, where 
the refreshment and dressing huts had stood, and the patch of water 
where a boy had once tried to kill me. 


As I walked home I remembered my father saying that the Germar 
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tion was only half-civilized. His words had not interested me at 
time, but now I felt a strange jab of hatred for the race who were 
interfering with my life; I disliked the feeling and tried to subdue it 
by being very hard and careless, having noticed how skilfully some 
adults used this protection. ‘Quite too utterly barbaric, darling,’ I 
said to myself, parodying Miss Lomax, who had recently given up her 
job as my governess and returned to her family in Surrey. 
_ The siren began its wail. I looked at my watch in amazement, for 
it was only eleven; the day raids hardly ever started before twelve. I 
began to run along the esplanade, not frightened by the raid but of 
what my father would say if I couldn’t be found. Then I realized 
he would still be at work, and slowed down to a brisk walk. 

At the corner of our street some Maltese were coming from the 
church. A woman in a black hooded ‘faldetta’ cloak looked up sourly 
at the sky with an aged bird’s face. Her fingers at the mantle brooch 
were crackled chicken claws, and the faldetta itself was like glossy 
‘wings. She hobbled after her companions, calling feebly for them to 
wait, the faldetta throwing a monstrous shadow. 

I remembered the early stages of the war, when only Italians were 
bombing us; then the Maltese had been almost amused by the 
enemy’s extreme caution in battle. I thought back further still to the 
time just before fighting began. The glittering holy figure had been 
taken from this church and carried through the streets, and when it 
was put back in its niche even some highly educated Maltese told us, 
‘Now it will be all right, you will see.’ 

My mother was standing by our wrought-iron gates, looking 
anxiously up and down the street. I ran up to her, feeling rather cap- 
ricious and babyish, and we went quickly along the path to the 
house 

‘As we passed between the porch columns, Luke fired; before they 


all joined in together we could distinguish between the different 


bangs and had named them after the Apostles. Matthew was near the 


“harbour and shrieked piercingly, Mark and John were more guttural 
and made a greater jar in the ground, and Judas had a note of quite 
extraordinary spite and wickedness. 


I was moving towards the entrance to the cellar when my mother 


said ‘Sweet, shall we go up on the roof and watch for a minute?’ 


There was such mischief under her casual tone that the idea was 


enticing; I thought of the frowsty cellar and caught her hand. We 


ran upstairs. eoyenss 
‘We must only stay up for a little or Frank will be furious,’ said 


my mother perfunctorily, as we climbed up the step-ladder to the 
roof. 
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Our roof was the usual flat sort, bounded by a low wall. It gav 
a good view of the surroundings, of some other large houses 
the grand church rising in triumph from its wretchedly poor village 
but now we looked towards the sky over Valetta harbour; the enemy 
’planes nearly always came from that direction. 

It was the hottest part of the day, the time when English people 
normally kept indoors. The sun beat down on us fiercely. I felt its 
flame sinking into my head and the white roof glared and shimmered. 

My eyes grew a little filmy from staring up, and I looked away 
for a moment and spotted a Maltese running home. He moved 
smoothly, almost calmly, but his strong shadow was beyond fears 
of cowardice; it jerked along in terror. Then my mother clutched 
my arm and pointed and all the guns bellowed at once. 

High, high above the harbour were the bright dots. At first the: 
enemy were always too high to be hit, so our first salvo seemed both: 
a pure gesture of defiance and a touch left over from the chivalrous } 
battles of the past. The aeroplanes should have made some graceful | 
acknowledgement, but they flew on inexorably and dropped the’ 
first bombs. 

Thick smoke came from near the harbour. There was as yet no 
sign of our own Air Force, and I wondered if they had been caught 
unawares by this unusually timed raid. The Germans had already 
passed over their target and bombs were falling inland. I knew that 
they would now turn back, plunging down recklessly for more 
accurate bombing. 

But this time our guns could reach them easily. Smudges appeared 
in the hard blue sky round the diving formation. Their lives seemed 
to be charmed, but then an aeroplane fell away and waggled des- 
perately. As it lost height fire ran over the body and wings, and soon 
it was a flaming cross. The cross still made frantic jigs and swirls, 
then it gave up all at once and dropped into the sea. It disappeared 
almost at once, but the flames lingered on the water and I thought 
of the hissing sea becoming cool again and erasing everything; I 
thought of the great cold, swallowing, lying heart of the sea. 

This prize encouraged our gunners and the noise seemed to split 
from deep in the earth, but through it came the swelling whine of 
bombs. 

I suddenly realized the danger and absurdity of our being on the 
roof at such a time. At least we should have had our tin hats on, but 
I was bare-headed and my mother wore only a chiffon square to 
match the cyclamen jersey dress that I disliked so much. Her bright 
colour increased my growing alarm, for surely she would be a 
perfect target for some spiteful rear-gunner. | began to tremble. 
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‘We've got to go down to the cellar,’ I told my mother, my voice 

ng to a shriek. 

_ At this moment my father joined us. He wore his tin hat and had 
brought ours up with him. Some biting remark was forming on his 
lips, making me smile in a nervous idiotic way. My mind began 
automatically to prepare excuses and explanations, truths and lies, 
and to search defensively in my father for some quirk of character 
that I could fasten on and despise. 

_ My mother and I put our tin hats on sheepishly. Most of my 
father’s criticism was sucked away into the din. He was about to 
help us down the step-ladder when something caught my eye. 

~ ‘Look,’ I shouted. 

__A parachute was floating down. It was almost directly above us, 
so that its seams appeared to radiate from the dangling figure. There 
were no aeroplanes nearby and I felt a dull superstitious amazement 
at the sight. I forgot that my father’s arrival had distracted me from 
fhe course of the raid and thought wildly that an angel was descend- 
ing, or perhaps one of the idolatrous Maltese patron saints, returning 
in a modern way to inspire the frescoes and mosaics of the future. 

But as soon as I thought of the truth, of a real German airman on 

the parachute, these duller ideas were forgotten. A ground wind was 
sweeping him away a little now but I saw with delight that he was 
going to land in our garden. 

My parents and I stared woodenly as the parachute descended. 

I thought that I heard a creak from its cords as the airman swung 
gently to and fro. When he was near roof level he seemed to return 
our stare for a moment, then all his attention turned to the looming 
ground. He rolled himself into a ball and landed among the vegetable 
plots. The parachute shrouded him tantalizingly. 

My father gaped with us for another second, then he turned and 
‘ran down the step-ladder. ‘Take your mother downstairs,’ he called 

over his shoulder, but we were not going to miss this for anything; 
the man under the parachute was already clawing at the material, 
suggesting some giant moth about to struggle from its cocoon and 
crawl on to the vegetables. 

My father appeared in the garden and dashed boyishly down the 
terraces. He held his service pistol in the same way, like children 
playing cowboys or gangsters, but when he reached the parachute 
his manner changed completely. He stood with his legs wide apart, 
pointing the gun, the other hand thrust into his hip pocket, as 
theatrical as Napoleon. This sort of display would normally have 
amused or infuriated me, but now it seemed right; the present 
situation could hardly be met with conventional politeness and 
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restraint. I stared down, the suspense becoming unbearable. 

The parachute was still wriggling and bulging. I thought ag 
of strange things under the silk, of a new-born moth that had | 
writhing Medusa’s Head; my father would soon be turned to sto: 
and he was luckily striking just the right pose; his statue would 
set with the others before the Admiralty building, staring out 
sea, aiming the pistol at the irreverent sea-birds. . . . 

At last the airman shook off the folds and stood up. He rubbed 
his bottom in a dazed way, but my father, ready for tricks, shouted 
something in German and brandished his pistol. 

The airman looked respectfully at the weapon. Then his wits 
began to return and he glanced at my mother and me on the roof, 
at our garden wall with its fierce coping of broken glass, and then,, 
calculatingly, back to the pistol. But my father was now quite sure: 
of himself. He pointed at our house, gave a terse command, and they’ 
began to walk slowly up the path to the kitchen door. 

My mother and I tumbled down the step-ladder. Her excitement : 
seemed different from mine. ‘The bastard, the murderous bastard,’ ' 
she said fanatically. The strange powerful word ‘bastard’ affected | 
my own feverish speculations about the airman; perhaps he would \ 
be detestable, banging into our furniture with goose-steps and roar- - 
ing the Horst-Wessel song in mad defiance. 

We went instinctively to the drawing-room. I sat down but my 
mother hovered near the door. When she heard the airman’s boots 
in the kitchen she darted away to the window-seat and lit a cigarette. 

The two men came into the room. My first close sight of the 
airman was frustrating, for he still wore his flying helmet. His eyes 
looked out of a black leather ball. Flexes coiled from the jutting 
earphones, reminding me again of the Medusa’s Head. 

My father waved the airman to a chair but he still menaced him 
with the pistol. ‘Get this man a drink, Balchin—some brandy,’ he 
said. 

I pushed the glass across the sofa table, wondering what was 
going to happen; I hoped that my father would not be too suave 
and mocking. My mother had glanced quickly over her shoulder 
when the airman came in but now she was looking out of the 
window again, blowing the cigarette smoke in long contemptuous 
puffs. My father leaned against the pine mantelpiece and began to 
talk sternly to his prisoner. 

I tried to imagine how the airman must be feeling. One minute he 
had been with his companions, diving and bombing and killing, but 
then his machine must have been hit; he had baled out and 
was now among enemies, drinking brandy in their drawing-room. 
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A d yet despite these shocks he seemed to have already regained 
his nerve, smiling and talking to my father almost like an ordinary 
visitor. I marvelled at such resilience and stared at him arrogantly, 
telling myself he was only a prisoner now and at our mercy. 
_ He had removed the leather helmet and I saw that he was young 
and quite good-looking in a colourless way. Fair hair was glued 
straight back from his damp forehead. Small bright eyes animated 
pudgy features, despite being rather lost in them like buttons in 
upholstery. But his face was still convincingly dumb. I turned to 
the silk scarf, tied in a dashing way, and the oily flying suit with its 
uncouth zips. An eagle and swastika adorned the suit but there was 
‘no Iron Cross; I wondered if it was worn under the flying suit, but 
decided that he was not likely to have decorations. 
- My father stopped talking to the airman and shifted his leaning 
position on the mantelpiece. I knew that a speech was coming. 
‘This young man has told me a bit about himself, though he 
"pretends to misunderstand me over anything that might be useful 
to us. However, he agrees that his comrades are impressed by our 
defence measures; it seems they’re finding us a pretty tough nut. I 
think this particular specimen is really more fanatical about flying 
than his Fiihrer, not that he’ll be doing any more of it for some time. 
Other points of interest are that he’s twenty-four and has a wife and 
child in Leipzig. Now according to the conventions of international 
war, which we of course observe, he’s entitled to safe custody. The 
thing is I’ve got to hand the blighter over, but I’m not going to walk 
him through the streets without an escort; the Malts might string 
him up. As you know, the telephone’s gone phut, so we'll just have 
to wait until Joseph comes back with the car. Would you now please 
fetch the green folder from the desk in my study? I have some work 
to do which I consider vital for the safety of everyone on this island, 


and I don’t propose to put it off for the sake of our guest.’ 


My father was now sitting in a winged armchair by the door. I 
brought his folder and he placed the pistol carefully on the arm and 
settled down to work. 

The silence lengthened uncomfortably. I realized that my mother 


- was not helping matters. She was now looking fixedly at the airman, 


impassive and yet clearly showing her hatred. It seemed to me that 
she was trying hard to fight down this emotion, to bear it quietly 
and give no sign, but it was proving too strong. Her face began to 
rebel against the thin surface of Oriental calm. The cigarette quivered 
now, and when she blew the smoke out her lips no longer formed 
4 delicate channel; they opened clumsily and showed a lipstick smear 
on her small teeth. It was easy for me to see her spring at the airman 
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and snapping at his throat with these vixen teeth. I was gripped by 
the nakedness in her expression and the regular, insane puffs of 

smoke, I told myself solemnly that I had never really seen my mother 

until now. 

I looked at her until the neglected airman muttered something in 
my direction; perhaps he thought that we all spoke his language. 
I gestured helplessly and we exchanged watery smiles. It was clear 
that he felt rather at a loss with children and he soon turned a more 
painful smile towards my mother. 

He was quite unprepared for her animosity. The smile hovered 
on his lips, then it was killed off by expressions of surprise and denial 
and half-hearted defiance. He was all too clearly trying to answer 
her accusations. ‘I am not a murderer, | just obey orders,’ repeated 
the slow features. At last he stopped trying to make her understand 
and forgive him; he looked miserably at the room. 

At this time our drawing-room was like the antique shops in 
Valetta. As it was considered the safest part of the house, almost 
everything of beauty, interest, or value had been brought there 
from the other rooms. My parents were fond of Louis Seize style 
furniture, but these delicate pieces were now amongst stained oak 
and harsh maiolica pottery. The space round the hearth was as _ 
before, but nearly all the rest of the room was crowded with a 
strange mixture of objects. 

It seemed to me now that this spoilt room, jammed with so many 
incongruous things, might perhaps be sounding the right note. I 
hoped that its air of unreality might lull the airman, for a little 
longer, into feeling that he would soon wake up in Leipzig. 

But nothing seemed to interest him until he suddenly caught sight 
of himself in the pier-glass. For a moment he was not absolutely sure 
and he waggled his tongue at the mirror. Then he looked delighted, 
clearly forgetting all his troubles at once. I wondered if he was going 
to make devilish faces, as I did sometimes, but he kept to human ones. 

First he made me think of some well-preserved Roman emperor, 
bored but gloating in his box at the Colosseum while unbelievable 
atrocities went on in the arena. Then the airman’s fancy seemed to 
turn to less extravagant, more solemn and up-to-date notions; perhaps 
he was now at the Brown House, gazing passionately ahead as the 
Leader fixed on yet another decoration. The other medals tinkled 
like lustres as his chest rose and fell in bursting pride... . 

He soon ran out of ideas and became glamour conscious, tilting 
his face and smiling carefully. He took a small ivory comb out of 
his pocket, making my father jerk his head up from the folder. 

For some reason the airman’s faces stirred up my uneasiness about 
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our own behaviour. What was the point of it all? Why was my 
father stifling everything in his nature but horrible correctness, and 
why was my mother burning with hatred for the sort of young man 
I knew she rather liked? My mind groped out further. Why did I 
sleep in the cellar, why did the bombs fall, what did it mean? 

_ These questions hammered at me. I struggled with them until it 
occurred to me that very soon now the airman would be igno- 
miniously taken away. I hated the idea of being present when this 
happened, so I jumped up and left the room. My father called me 
back but I took no notice. I went upstairs. 

But although my wish to avoid the airman’s departure was sincere, 

when the time came I had to go to a window and look. First went 
Joseph, followed by my father and the airman. Joseph was very 
excited, his brown pig face under the chauffeur’s cap staring round 
at the airman as they walked up the front path. The airman trudged 
along hopelessly, again very conscious of my father’s pistol aiming 
vat his back. Once he looked up at the sky, but the raid was over and 
his friends were now far away. I remembered his faces in the pier- 
glass, and something began to twist and shiver inside me. 

When the three of them were nearly at the gates my mother 
came out of the house and watched. I thought how still and expec- 
tant we both were, I at the window and my mother in the forecourt 
below. The men were now in the car. The pennant on the bonnet 
fluttered as they moved off. Then I heard the engine fading away, 
which usually made me feel secure and free. 

But now, when they were quite gone, I was filled with desperation. 
It gathered inside me threateningly like sickness. 1 saw that my 
parents and the airman, every human being on the earth, were vile. 
The only reality we achieved was to add a few more grains to the vast 

mountain of cruelty. | thought of the extraordinary pretences that 
people made in their efforts to hide this terrible truth. 
_ My feelings simmered, then they began to tear at me and rise up 
in a flood. The bursting noises in my throat seemed to sink back 
into a gargle as the flood swirled up to them. I was some distressing 
- woman singer, plunging down the scale again and again from a 
squeak to a rattling grunt. 
When it all began to come out of me I threw myself on the bed 
and filled my mouth with mosquito net, biting into the taste of dust 
and dressing and moth-powder until it was disgusting in my mouth. 
I liked its disgustingness, wanting my senses to agree with my 
thoughts, and I liked my salty tears because they were blurring 
away the airman’s faces in the glass. 
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He has looked close upon the waste of things, 
Where things which he has known dissolve from shape. 
He will not tell you that a robin sings 


And makes, ‘with its pure song’, honest escape 
From waste and dissolution that persist 
Throughout the perishable whole landscape. 


He has looked close, to know what does exist, 
And learned the small cohesion of the whole, 
Until by force that no force can resist 


The self is gone, released without control, 
From where to beat by rational excuse 
It flounders, flutters, spins and drops its role. 


Absence declares the night, the night comes loose; 
Undifferentiated fragments, slowed 
By blind collision where all things diffuse, 


Come nearly clear, then vanish or explode 
Into the blank of this geography 
Where there is not a border or a road. 


Where is an an outline that the eyes can see? 
The uncontained defection of intent, 
In the blunt wind, scatters among debris. 


Absurdity is never permanent. 
The secret of unmeaning atrophies 
As if it were a nervous accident, 
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And now plain light reveals the place. He sees 
A chair upon a carpet in a hall. 
The mind produces its realities, 


And so this house is mathematical. 
All of its squares and lines precisely set 
Order explicit in the large and small. 


He sees the dog, Phoebe the pretty pet, 
Dance to the kitchen for her canned Red Heart, 
Each turn as graceful as a minuet, 


And formal as a courtier depart. 
No trees or flowers but stand in pairs to be, 
With graceful attitude and natural art, 


A universal balance he can see. 
This is where rhyme begins, the double place 
Of mathematics felt as luxury, 


Where art can draw upon her stricted grace 
To verify a balance of the stuff 
Which last night whirled to pieces in his face. 


Yet is the room too trim, with nothing rough? 
It is the other side of anarchy, 
Sun without motion. This is not enough. 


Quality notwithstanding, being may be 
Not suffered in existence overlong, 
Or it will dive into absurdity. 


True contraries are equally true and strong. 
The Christian fields, the belled and quartered air 
Climbing the ladders of the even song, 


Define his troubles as divine despair: 
As if a god, unlimited to be, 
Could not prevent perfection, hardened where 


The rows of sculpts reside in symmetry. 
Now he is back. He knows he knows the place 
Because the dog is wetting on the tree 
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That leans too far one way, for breathing space. 
Irregular breath, more regular than not, 
But nothing in itself of shape or grace, 


Measures the world alternatives forgot, 
With broken rules, an incomplete quart jar, 
And dents which spoil the gallon cooking pot. 


Sentences go unfinished, yet they are 
Pieces that fit the mind more expertly 
Than lovely syntax which is regular. 


He is bewildered that his breath should be 
Irregular, yet work. He cannot think 
Of any half-and-half reality. 


What should the man decide? To put in ink 
A compromise of systems would dispense 
With clarities, and try to force a link. 


And it is clear that this new daily sense 
Refers to little but the ease of acts. 
No dialectical intelligence 


Reveals by reason the synthetic facts. 
To qualify is to disqualify. 
Out of the whole, no analyst abstracts 


A proposition days will not deny. 
Things are their opposites To understand 
Today’s solution makes tomorrow’s lie. 


There is no end. The living fields disband 
Within the winds of nothing and the things 
Fragmented into nothing. Then the land 


Recalls the government pure balance brings. 


And then he breathes again, and it is done. 
He will not tell you that a robin sings. 
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hundred miles south of Chicago, a woman in her mid-fifties, 

Mrs Lowney Handy, in an attempt to fulfil a dream, houses 
and admittedly dominates with military discipline several young 
men. Already her efforts have won her fame as prophet and teacher, 
for her eight years’ work with James Jones resulted in From Here To 
Eternity and the fiction lists for 1957 have included three new novels 
written by her students. 

Her dream is simply this: that everyone should be a writer. She 
has even tried to turn her eighty-year-old mother-in-law into a 
literary Grandma Moses. She believes there is a book in everyone; 
the trick is to find it and write it. 

Mrs Handy has established a colony in order to mass produce 
writers like Jones, and she has evolved an ingenious system by which 
to teach anyone who joins her colony how to put together a sentence, 
a string of dialogue or purple prose, and just as importantly, ideas. 
She has each student copy verbatim the published works of Heming- 
way, Wolfe, Marquand and other writers. The purpose of ‘copying’, 

a training method which is followed religiously for hours each day 

for an apprenticeship lasting for years, is to ingest the material 
passively, almost hypnotically; eventually the materials copied are 
‘to come back to consciousness in new and original combinations. 
‘The writer who has learned by this method is supposed to write as 
‘unconsciously’ as possible. His work is literally to come welling 
out of him from his fund of personal and ‘copied’ experience. By 
this method her first and star pupil, James Jones, wrote From Here 
To Eternity, one of the largest financial successes of publishing 
history. The three recent novels by colony members ( Edwin Daly’s 


O n the edge of Marshall, Illinois, USA, a small town two 


Some Must Watch, Scribners; Gerald Tesch’s Never The Same Again, 
Putnam: and Tom T. Chamales’s Never So Few, Scribners) also 
resulted from this system. Surely Lowney Handy’s methods deserve 
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attention as an influence on American fiction, for she has founded f 
a school of writing, has enlisted a group who are turning out best-: 
selling fiction simply by following with rigorous devotion her’ 
recipes for success. 

When James Jones returned to his home town in Illinois after 
his military service, his confusion and vague ambitions caught Mrs. 
Handy’s attention. Jones had begun reading Thomas Wolfe in the 
army, and had become fired with the idea of being a writer like 
Wolfe. Conveniently enough, Mrs Handy had for years wanted to 
write and to be associated with writers. She had stimulated discus- 
sion groups and compiled notebooks on how to write—rambling 
loose-leaf anthologies of advice from writers and paragraphs from 
novels which struck her as examples of good style. The development 
of Jones’s talent became her central concern. She felt that she could 
make him into a great writer if she forced him to endure a regular 
routine of hard work and if she facilitated the educational process 
with her copying method. Having had little formal education, Jones 
in a sense began his education under her tutelage, a fact mirrored 
by his frequent avowals that Lowney taught him everything he 
knows. His craftsmanship was not to be paralysed by the stale 
intellectualism of an academic tradition. His work consisted of a 
review of his hectic life in long analytical discussions with Lowney. 
By copying he acquired skill in translating his experiences into the 
profitable form of autobiographical fiction. 

Like the other novels that have since emerged from the Handy 
colony, Jones’s book clearly reveals his work on her copying system. 
It is easy to imagine, when reading a novel written by this method 
(an alternation of several hours of copying with the writer’s own 
original work) what authors the writer has copied. 

_ For example, certain passages in Jones’s book appear almost iden- 
tical not only in style but in content to parts of novels which I 
now know he copied on his typewriter for more than seven years 
in his efforts to become a writer. 

_ A comparison of Prew’s violent, indignant and defensive denuncia- 
tion of Hal and Tommy at the end of Chapter 26 of Eternity bears, 
I think, a strong resemblance to Eugene’s denunciation of Starwick 
in the ‘Jason’s Voyage’ section in Of Time and the River (page 778 
in Scribner’s edition). The Jewish character, Bloom, echoes Joyce’s 
character. (Like Jones, another Handy novelist, Edwin Daly, named 
a character ‘Bloom’ in his first novel, written at the colony.) Chapter 
42 of Eternity reflects the exchange of memories and biographies in 
The Naked and the Dead, and the comments on the Wobblies are 
reminiscent of an important book in the Handy curriculum — John 
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Dos Passos’s USA. Chapter 50 reflects Jones’s repeated copying of 
two pieces in a famous Handy textbook—Ernest Hemingway’s 
anthology, Men At War: Blake Clark’s article on Pearl Harbour, and 
Stendhal’s Waterloo chapter from The Charterhouse of Parma. 
_ Jones's use of this discipline was imaginative, and in Eternity, he re- 
_vealed a fine talent for structural organization of his material. His 
‘method was that of superimposing the experiences of different 
periods in his life into one coeval action, and for skilfully inter- 
‘weaving various dramatic incidents learned from his copying, 
notably from Hemingway, Wolfe and Stendhal. Critics have dis- 
cussed in examining the sub-plot of Eternity, whether Jones was 
_ Pruitt, the tragic romanticist, or Warden, the realist. Actually, he 
was both—at different periods in his life. 

Encouraged by her success with Jones, Mrs Handy founded her 
colony to mass produce writers by her training methods. My intro- 
duction to the colony was as one of her apprentices. 

* I had been a student at the University of Arizona when I met 
_ Jones, who was in Arizona for the winter. I had read his novel and 
found it stimulating and ambitious, and | had also read in Life (May 
7, 1951) a highly approving account of his relationship with Mrs 
Handy. According to the version in the Luce magazine she was a 
woman of great compassion and understanding who had taken 
Jones under her wing and in the face of opposition and disapproval 
- had made a great writer of him. 

When I met Jones I rather presumptuously forced a short story 
on him for his opinion of my abilities. He read the story and then 
referred me to Mrs Handy for a conference about writing. 

Mrs Handy was an intense, friendly woman who got right to the 
point. Did I really want to be a great writer? She inquired with bold 

_ wide eyes. Was I really willing to work? She explained that it wasn’t 
all a rosy path and that there were many heartbreaking discourage- 
ments. She glanced over some of my manuscripts and declared that 
I was a natural and that I would be a great writer in no time at all— 
‘just like Jim’. She furthermore requested me to make three wishes 
(only one of which had to be the great writer idea; the other two 
could be anything in the world), all of which she would grant with 
her mental magic wand. The only price I had to pay for the fulfil- 
ment of these three wishes was complete devotion to her orders 
(she called them ‘commandments’), sacrifice of all personal posses- 
sions and relationships, the endurance of her copy programme, and 
a percentage of my eventual earnings. It sounded great. I gave up 
my books (to the colony), a girl, a couple of sports coats, the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and unimpeded, rushed toward fame. 
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The monastic existence Mrs Handy prescribed seemed perfectly ° 
admirable at that time. After all, didn’t she have Jones on her right | 
hand as proof of the success of her methods? He was at that time 
one of the most heralded of American writers. He was making fre- 
quent trips to Hollywood to help on the screen adaptation of his 
novel; and movie stars would drop in to see him in Tucson. His 
personal possessions, including a motorcycle, red Jaguar, Chrysler 
convertible and a long housetrailer were material evidence of the 
value of an ascetic discipline. It was also wonderful to be suddenly 
lifted from the incomparable dullness of a state university into a 
sense of complete virtue and assured fame. Only those who have 
just met their first best-seller can possibly understand the lyrical 
exultation I felt when Jones and Handy accepted me for their 
colony. 

Our relationships were from the beginning governed by Lowney’s 
philosophic rules. Jones was a ‘priest’ writer and the boys were all 
‘apprentices’. For that reason another new member of the colony 
was assigned the back seat with me when we rode back to Illinois 
with Jones in his convertible. Although the front seat was wide 
enough for four we sat in back because it would not be proper for 
apprentice and priest writers to sit together. 

Physically the colony, located on the outskirts of Marshall, com- 
prised about five acres on which there were two rows of barracks, 
Jim’s trailer, Lowney’s cabin, and a central ramada containing a 
kitchen and a library. The land was a peninsula formed by deep 
ravines and a swimming pool. The fourth border of the property was 
fenced, so that the only sources of ingress and egress were the gate 
by Lowney’s cottage and the footbridge by Jim’s trailer. 

The daily routine was simple. Up at 6 a.m., breakfast of instant 
coffee and toast (no other food because ‘you think better that way’); 
no talking during breakfast by the colony members because they 
are supposed to be mentally rehearsing what they are going to write 
during the morning. After breakfast we wrote or copied steadily 
until noon. Lowney patrolled the grounds to insure the constant 
clattering of a typewriter from each room. At lunch we could talk, 
but not about writing or anything which might sound intellectual. 
‘Intellectual really means pseudo,’ the young hero of Edwin Daly’s 
first novel, proclaims in a typical articulation of the Handy attitude. 
In Eternity, hero Prew had scoffed at the mere mention of such 
names as Van Gogh and Gauguin. Consequently, in our conversa- 
tions we were always talking around what we actually felt or 
thought, for our talk was limited to trivia. Any serious topic brought 
reprimands and accusations of being phony. 
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. After lunch we went to the rock-pile, a great stack of bricks 
_ which Lowney provided and constantly replenished to supply us 
with a means of penitent work, carrying out her comparison of 
_ writers with priests who give up worldly possessions, take vows 
_ of poverty, chastity and obedience, and work like convicts. (The 
- character Warden in Eternity received his name when Jones called 
' Lowney ‘Warden’ one day, jokingly referring to his incarceration.) 
_ For three hours each day we chipped the mortar off bricks, laid and 
- relaid endless and useless walks around the swimming pool and 
- ramada. At four o’clock we were allowed to swim or read for two 

hours, although it was quickly demonstrated that reading was an 
indication of withdrawal and a refusal to accept Lowney’s teaching 

in the properly devoted spirit. One afternoon, instead of swimming, 
‘I sat reading a novel. One of the young men approached me wistfully 

and said, ‘What’s the matter, Dave, don’t you like us?) When we 

did read, the book had to get Lowney’s licet first. We were not to 
* read Proust, Wallace Stevens, Kafka and other ‘phony’ writers; we 

were encouraged to read Wolfe, Jones, Hemingway, Tess Slessinger, 

Faulkner and Raymond Chandler. 

There were also lively boxing lessons by Jones, and after a while 
we were provided with a trampoline, a stretched canvas on which 
we jumped and somersaulted high in the air. At six we had dinner. 
Like the other two meals it was pretty slight, and so afterwards we 
‘drank Jello’. At first this puzzled me. The boys were pouring water 
from a teakettle into a cup with a teaspoonful of powdered Jello 
in it, cooling it like coffee, and drinking it down. They laughed at 
my barbarous ignorance of the joys of Jello drinking and soon, 
offered no alternative, I drank Jello with gusto. Actually it was 
pretty filling. 

Lights were turned out at nine o’clock, after which no reading or 
noise was allowed. There was no variation in this schedule. After a 
month we were told one Sunday afternoon (the message reached 
me on the rock-pile) that we were to be permitted to attend a movie 
in nearby Terre Haute, but by the time we had showered Lowney 
had sent word that she had changed her mind. 

My difficulties began early. I was somehow, despite my efforts 
at obedience, recalcitrant. For one thing I asked Lowney questions. 
That was wrong, she said. Her philosophy, culled primarily from 
Madame Blavatsky, Paul Brunton, W. Somerset Maugham, and the 
unassailable Ralph Waldo, was to be accepted as law, just as were 
her commands about what to write, what slant to use, and endlessly 
—what to copy. Her opinions were to be accepted on faith. Some 
of these opinions were hard to accept, particularly when they ex- 
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tended to interpretations of stories she assigned for copying. For 
example, in That Evening Sun, by William Faulkner, Lowney in- — 
sisted that in the end Nancy was just pretending to be frightened — 


that her husband Jesus would return and murder her for her in- 


fidelity. The real point of the story had nothing to do with Nancy’s © 


impending doom because, as the words of the song from which the 
title was taken clearly stated, ‘My man has done gone and left town’. 
Obviously then, Lowney declared, Nancy could be in no real danger. 
She was actually, Lowney concluded her interpretation of the story, 
only pretending to be afraid in order to gain the attention of the 
narrator’s father, with whom she had been sleeping. Any student 
quarrelling with this interpretation and citing the reference to 
Nancy’s bones in the ditch in The Sound and the Fury was severely 
put down. 

Also, I wrote letters—that was very bad. Worst of all, I wanted 
to be free to see the town of Marshall. That was not allowed. We 
were committed to the colony, she reminded me, as to a monastery 
or a prison. 

As my disillusionment progressed, the atmosphere and the petty 
intrigues for her favour became oppressive; but primarily, my loss 
of faith was the failure to believe, while being commanded to live 
with poverty and chastity, in a similar dedication by Jones and 
Handy. She and Jones ate steak while we ate peanut butter sand- 
wiches and drank Jello ‘because you think better that way’. Al- 
though we were by rule confined to the colony, Jones tore off at all 
hours in his red Jaguar. She told other women they couldn’t write, 
but claimed that she herself could have written a better novel 
than any of us if she hadn’t sacrificed herself to teach. The con- 
tradictions between their actions and precepts could not be over- 
looked. I continued, however, to attempt to adjust to colony life, 
for I had invested all of my energies and abilities for fantasy in this 
brief adventure. 

However, one must sometimes accept the sorry lot of failure. I 
left the colony, completely defeated, to live without the friendliness 
of a happy group, and without the approval of a powerful mother 
figure. How I have since envied the feeling of belonging, one of the 
colony members expressed one day while we were planting beans in 
the garden. He looked over at the cars passing on the highway and 
said to me, ‘You know, I'll bet those people driving by think we’re 
Just ordinary farmers or something. I’ll bet they don’t know we're 
writers.’ F 

In short, Oscar Wilde’s aphorism about experience and mistakes 
characterizes my memories of the colony. Nevertheless I must admit 
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that I have come to a certain admiration of Lowney as I have watched 
the products of her writing mill emerge one by one. James Jones 
once remarked to me, referring to the Handy method, ‘Lowney can 
take any knucklehead and make a writer out of him.’ That is, doubt- 


less, quite an achievement. 


But after I read a passage in which a novel’s hero (Richard, in 
Edwin Daly’s Some Must Watch), after a deep emotional experience, 
‘decided it was all pretty symbolic’, I come to the conclusion that 
after all, not everyone who can be talked or goaded into it should 


_ write a novel. The products of the Handy school of writing are, in 


my opinion, the strongest argument that only those books which 


~ one can’t prevent being written, which are the result of passion and 


“ 


insight, should find their way into print. 
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Struggle he would with the sea-waves’ embracing, 
Hours on days unclasping the crested limbs, 

All action, repulsing the storm-troopers, 

Baling out the invaders: 

‘I must not die, that’s what the book says, 

Must keep afloat, and the rockets dry.’ 


There were days, though, when he would lie still, 
And these most dangerous days, when he lulled, 
The ripples dallied about him, carolling, 

And wind struck suddenly out of sleep: 

‘I must not die, that’s what the book says, 

Must keep afloat, and the rockets dry.’ 


And when the fresh water died in its barrel, 
And the biscuits crumbled quite away, 

White were the salt-caked corners of his eyes, 
Softer than flesh the black stuff on his bones. 
‘He must not die’, that’s what the book said, 

Its white pages fingered by the wind. 
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In the hayloft, all unpretence, he thought, 
Their secrets tumbled among the dry stalks: 
Nothing untold on those childish mornings. 


Where they walk now in the meadows, 
Eyes swift to the other’s hinting, 

Is the grass tingling with my secrets, 
The unmown hay juicy with gossip? 


I fear their eyes, sleekly surfaced, 
Like a smoothly vanishing river, 
And the treacherous smile of meadows 
Green with the bounty of spring floods. 
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are being steam-rollered by those of the American twentieth. 

Dowden’s two bulky volumes on Shelley were nudged aside, 
some years ago, by Newman Ivey White’s even bulkier two; and 
now it is the turn of Tom Moore’s three volumes on Byron to be 
replaced by Professor Marchand’s.’ Actually, the surprising thing is 
how much still remains of the obsolete ones; White discovered and/ 
or incorporated much detail that had come to light since Dowden 
wrote, and yet it remains true that there is no important facet of 
Shelley’s character that can’t be found in Dowden, if you read him 
carefully enough. It is the same with Moore; his biography was a 
scissors-and-paste job (its full title is Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron, with Notices of his Life), and there is hardly any individual 
flavour, hardly any unifying presence of the biographer himself, in 
its pages. But for the person who simply wants ‘a good read’, without 
caring too much whether the information he is getting is the last 
word in completeness, Moore is likely to survive. 

The question for a reviewer, however, is nothing so cosy. What 
(he must ask) does the Marchand biography add to our understand- 
ing of Byron’s character? The answer is plain: not a great deal. 
Its usefulness is that it marshals everything into one book (albeit a 
tripartite and ruinously expensive book) and so makes for con- 
venience. Anyone who has attentively read the huge compilation of 
eye-witness accounts of Byron, edited by Mr E. J. Lovell, Jnr, under 
the title His Very Self and Voice, and followed that up with his 
letters, and followed those in turn with his poems (which, we 
might remind ourselves, constitute the reason why we are interested 
in him at all)—such a reader, if he exists, could safely assume that 
he understands Byron, or has the means of understanding him, 
as well as Professor Marchand does. The one really big fact which, 
if I am not mistaken, sees the light for the first time in Professor 


‘Byron by Leslie A. Marchand. (John Murray. 7 gns. the set of three volumes.) 
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_Marchand’s book comes near the beginning of the first volume, and 
concerns Mary Gray. This Scots lass, a pious Calvinist, had charge 
_of Byron in early boyhood, succeeding her equally pious sister Agnes, 
and the niche into which the pair of them have always been fitted 
is ‘early Bible training’. They it was who instilled that knowledge 
4 of the Old Testament which came out in Hebrew Melodies, and 
also inoculated him with what the Encyclopaedia Britannica pithily 
calls ‘too much Calvinism for faith or unfaith in Christianity’. We 
‘can now add one more fact about Mary Gray: namely, that (to 
‘use the words of a memorandum written by Byron’s friend Hob- 
house) she ‘used to come to bed to him and play tricks with his 
" person’. Byron was nine years old at this time, and Hobhouse did 
not hesitate to trace a direct link between this nursely divertissement 
and the poet’s own statement, “My passions were developed very 
early—so early, that few would believe me, if I were to state the 
_ Period, and the facts which accompanied it.’ We may go further 
and trace two more links: one to Byron’s lifelong distaste for the 
_ Pharisaisms of churchgoing people, the other to his repulsive treat- 
ment of women—repulsive not merely because of his promiscuity, 
but because of the give-and-take-away pattern his feelings seem to 
have most easily fallen into. Byron would display himself before 
a woman until he provoked her to make the first move; then, when 
it was all over, he would pass harsh judgement on her for having 
thrown herself at him. 

But there, I think, the influence of Mary Gray ends, or becomes 
inextricably blended with more general influences. The real root 
of Byron’s impossible treatment of women was his failure to estab- 
lish his own true identity. The friendships Byron seems to have 
kept longest were male ones of the hearty, pistol-shooting, all-boys- 
together type, in which he could wear an easily assumed mask 
which did not drop off every time his inner feelings underwent a 
change. In the more seismographic and intimate relationships offered 
by women —and, for that matter, by the various youths with whom 
he had homosexual entanglements—this was impossible to sustain. 

I want now to suggest—and I know there is nothing very original 
about the suggestion —that it was not possible for Byron to have a 
fully successful relationship with his poetic imagination, either, and 
for the same reasons. 

Byron was a poet who worked through, by means of, self-con- 
sciousness. That is to say, he projected an image of himself and then 
let the image do the writing. Composition, to him, was a dramatic 
performance: the poet, having called an audience together, walked 
on to the stage and delivered an oration. The subject-matter of this 
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oration scarcely mattered. Its real purpose, from first to last, was 
to present the character of the poet. 

Naturally this character was to some extent a false one. It was 
assumed, edited, deliberately posed. What man could ever present 
his real personality, with all its doubts, its inward hesitations, am- 
biguities and contradictions, in such as way as to make dramatic 
sense of it? In Byron’s time, and for half-a-century before, a number 
of authors made it their life’s work to present the inner working of 
their minds with complete frankness. The most celebrated of these 
attempts was Rousseau’s; it is a brave effort, and yet the figure held 
up for our inspection in the Confessions doesn’t give much impres- 
sion of spontaneity. It seems in many Ways as posed, as consciously 
staged, as the Byron-figure. Stendhal likened Byron to ‘Rousseau; 
to that acute and disenchanted man, neither seemed very genuine. 
Boswell came nearer to complete self-revelation, especially in the 
records he had no intention of publishing. For my money, the best 
of these attempts to lift the lid off a man’s mind is Wordsworth’s; 
the quickest way to make oneself realize the true greatness of The 
Prelude is to approach it after a diet of these lesser predecessors. 

To return to Byron: he had no idea of attempting this kind of 
self-dissection. He put as much energy into covering up those sides 
of his character that wouldn’t fit into the pattern, as he did into 
revealing the ones that would. Fundamentally, Byron lacked the 
confidence to disclose, even to himself, the basic mechanisms of his 
mind. He was mystified by life, and more than a trifle repelled by 
it; and, like many neurotics, he had no means of facing it except by 
fitting himself out with a character that was partly assumed. Partly, 
but not wholly, since no one can maintain, for more than a few 
minutes at a time, a character which bears no relation at all to his 
real one. The two characters Byron assumed during his brief 
life were both built up from recognizably genuine elements within 
his character, but they were both simplifications. They existed by 
virtue of suppression, rather than fabrication. 

And this, of course, was the rock on which he split as a poet. He 
created, in turn, two over-simplified characters to write his poetry 
for him. He could not write it himself because he did not, in the 
deeper sense, have a self. His attitudinizing was a short cut to arriv- 
ing at a sense of his own tangible existence. As long as he had a 
mould into which his emotional lava could pour, he could escape 
the torturing contradictions that beset him, and he seems to have 
discovered this very early. Professor Marchand’s pages provide 
abundant illustration. A notable one (which, incidentally, is taken 
from Moore) concerns a party at which the schoolboy Byron lapsed 
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z. 
into bashfulness in the presence of some vivacious girls. 
z The first time I was introduced to him,’ Elizabeth Pigot recalled, 
‘was at a party at his mother’s, when he was so shy that she was 
3 forced to send for him three times before she could persuade him 
to come into the drawing-room, to play with the young people at 
a round game. He was then a fat, bashful boy, with his hair combed 
‘Straight over his forehead, and extremely like a miniature picture 
that his mother had painted by M. de Chambruland. The next morn- 
ing Mrs Byron brought him to call at our house, when he still 
continued shy and formal in his manner. The conversation turned 
upon Cheltenham where we had been staying . . . and I mentioned 
‘that I had seen the character of Gabriel Lackbrain very well per- 
formed. His mother getting up to go, he accompanied her, making 
a formal bow, and I, in allusion to the play, said “Goodby, Gaby.” 
His countenance lighted up, his handsome mouth displayed a broad 
"grin, all his shyness vanished, never to return, and, upon his mother’s 
“ saying, “Come, Byron, are you ready?” —no, she might go by herself, 
he would stay and talk a little longer.’ 

In other words, she had provided him with a réle into which, 
however fleetingly, he could throw himself. Obviously he would not 
wish to be cast as ‘Gaby’ for long—but it was enough to get started. 

Most people are agreed that Byron failed to become the great 
poet that he potentially was; I do not see how else we can account 

" for this failure than by relating it to the deeper and more intimate 
failure to discover his own true identity. It takes courage, after 
all, to abandon one’s neatly carved persona and surrender to the 
contradictory richness of life itself. A little too much defensiveness 
in one’s make-up, and it is impossible. We all know the kind of 
author who adopts a set of outward characteristics that make it 
easy to assimilate him to the characters he imagines; everything he 

' writes has the effect of strengthening this central persona, until 

the books themselves become mere adjuncts to a personal legend. 

And what happens? His work becomes more and more rigidly 

patterned, more and more dry and predictable. The imaginative life 
simply cannot be contained in this way. 

Not that Byron fell a victim to this kind of dessication and repeti- 
tiveness. He was too vital, too impetuously inventive, for that to 
be much of a danger. In any case, he died so young that the onrush 
of new material kept his pen busy and produced an impression of 
inexhaustible fertility. This impression, I believe, was illusory. 
Another ten years and Byron would have been forced to come to 
terms with this central imaginative and emotional hiatus. The 
result, I imagine—though of course one is frankly guessing here— 
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would have been a crisis which would either have silenced him 
altogether or set him up as a new, and very much greater, poet. 

As it is, we are left with an ceuvre which breaks into two halves. 
The conventional division, which seems perfectly adequate, is that 
the ‘romantic’ Byron holds the stage until 1816, in which year the 
accumulated scandals of the poet’s private life drove him from 
England, never to return; then, after a few months in which his 
romantic poetry sings its swan-song, the ‘satiric’ Byron takes over. 
This classification will serve well enough, provided we notice two 
things. First, that the two Byrons are not different characters, but 
different arrangements of the same character. Insistence on the 
division can only encourage the pointless diversion of finding veins 
_of satire in the romantic poems, veins of romance in the satiric. 
Hours of Idleness, the first published volume, shows clearly enough 
that the young Byron was fully capable of developing in either 
direction; there is one poem, To a Lady Who Presented to the Author 
a Lock of Hair, which Professor Marchand singles out as ‘amazingly’ 
like the later satiric work, but I don’t see what is amazing about it. 
This leads us to the second noteworthy point: that Byron, in choosing 
to adopt first one vein and then the other, allowed circumstances 
to lead him; his choice was not made from literary motives, but 
simply imposed by the events of his life and the pressures of his 
milieu. When he made his first appearance, it was in the entirely 
conventional romantic guise of the day. Except for his greater 
energy, there is nothing in his earlier work that cannot be paralleled 
in Scott, Moore or James Beatty—except, indeed, for the handful 
of couplet satires which he wrote to an Augustan formula. 

It was the same story with the switch to the satiric persona. The 
romantic mask had to be put aside, and Byron acted as soon as he 
perceived this. He did not lead; he followed. It became impossible 
for him to embody, in his own person, the ‘Byronic hero’ (Mark I), 
because that hero was a figure of mystery — wronged, perhaps, by 
the world, and with a nameless sin or two stacked away in the 
cupboard, but mainly an unknown quantity. And when the ex- 
traordinary deluge of moral righteousness suddenly swamped Byron, 
the Mystery was swept away. (I know, of course, that technically 
speaking there is still a mystery—that it is still possible to argue 
over whether Byron’s wife left him because he was committing 
incest with Augusta Leigh, as Harriet Beecher Stowe claimed in 
1869, or because he was compelling her to ‘enact the Ganymede’, 
as Professor Wilson Knight insists. But this kind of concrete puzzle 
is not at all the kind of ‘mystery’ demanded by the Byronic hero.) 
Once the earlier pose had become impossible, there was nothing 
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The last words written by Byron (see page 88). 


One of Richard Westall’s contemporary illustrations in watercolour to Byron’s 
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for it but to accept the later one. Overnight, Byron became irreverent, 
caustic, savagely fleering, the self-appointed unmasker of hypocrisy, 
‘the anti-cant man. 

Before going on to discuss the merits of the poetry written by 
either of these two fantasy-figures, there are one or two considera- 


‘tions that must detain us a little longer. The first is an obvious 
‘one: how very Scotch all this is! Every Scot—and this is a fact 
that can be checked by ordinary day-to-day observation—has the 


gift of projecting a persona which simplifies his real character and 


allows it to make a more dramatic impact. Whether or not it is 
true that every Irishman is a stage Irishman, every Scotsman is 


“certainly a stage Scotsman. If we look back over the half-century 


before Byron was born, there can be no doubt as to who is the 
Dest poet there; it is Burns; and Burns has a gift of self-dramatization 
as strongly marked as Byron’s. The typical poem by Burns is a 
speech in character, and the character is always an important part 


“of the poetry. When he writes a tender love poem, or an earthy 
piece of shrewd humorous comment on life, the character he is 


using is one of the conventional projections of himself. When he 
writes a satire such as ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’, the mouthpiece-figure 
is presented in vividly economical fashion. (How the nineteenth- 
century English could ever have admired Browning’s ‘dramatic’ 
pieces so much, when ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’ was available for com- 
parison, must remain enigmatic.) Burns also had the trick of writing 
in compartments; almost as strongly as Byron, he split his poetry 
down the middle, with satiric and sophisticated pieces on one side, 
‘spontaneous’ lyrics on the other. He even pinpointed this by issuing 
two volumes in successive years, the Kilmarnock edition of 1786 
and the Edinburgh edition of 1787, in which the weighting is radi- 
cally different. 

The example of Burns, then, should make Byron’s life and work 
seem less difficult to comprehend; particularly as they both asserted, 
with a sincerity there is no reason to doubt, that poetry was to them 
a direct and uncomplicated reaction to life. The poet finds himself 
in a situation, the situation throws up an emotion, and the emotion 
throws up a poem. Everyone knows Burns’s statement, in the auto- 
biographical letter to Dr Moore, of how he first discovered within 
himself the impulse to song. “Thus with me began love and poetry.’ 
Byron might have used the same words. So, it is true, might any 
adolescent versifier; but these two excellent poets never broke away 
from the pattern, and never felt the need to break away. 

A poetry directly geared to the events of one’s life, and expressed 
through persone which are themselves simplifications of one’s own 
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character: that is the formula. If Byron had to adopt more challeng- 
ing attitudes than those of Burns, and discard the first more drama- | 
tically in favour of the second, that in turn is due to his more com- 
plicated position. The one was a crofter’s son who became an excise- | 
man; the other, the child of a shabby-genteel mother and a raffish - 
father, nurtured in an Edinburgh side-street and suddenly flung into 
the life of an English milord. : 
The ‘romantic’ Byron and the ‘satiric’, then, seem to me too 
nearly the same poet to make it worth distinguishing between them. 
They both have the same gifts—energy, sweep, pace, scope. And 
in each case the deficiencies are related to this central timidity. . 
Let us take a quotation which shows Byron at his best—and there 
is no need to be afraid of using a hackneyed one. The ‘Dying 
Gladiator’ set piece, from Childe Harold, is probably the one passage 
which has been oftenest quoted. 
I see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch 
who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away: 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood—Shall he expire 

And unavenged?— Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

A quotation of only two stanzas is, strictly speaking, too short 
to do justice to a long narrative poem; still, given that we 
are reasonably familiar with the whole, we can make some use 
even of these few lines. We can find, even here, the chief charac- 
teristics of Byron’s poetry. Probably the first thing that meets the 
eye is the energy with which he sets about a conventional subject. 
Walking pensively among the ruins of Rome (the very phrase, The 
Ruins of Rome, is the title of a popular eighteenth-century romantic 
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poem), the poet thinks of the tumultuous scenes once witnessed by 

_ the now silent and deserted arena. A dying gladiator!—what could 

: be more conventional? And yet, after all, gladiators did fight and 
die there, and it is reasonable that somebody should write poetry 
about the fact. If Byron had not existed, there would be a huge gap 

right down the middle of English romanticism. So we have the 

» gladiator dying; and what does he think about? His wife and children. 

Yes, Byron actually dares one of the enormous platitudes that no 

modern writer would touch with a barge-pole. 

_ The people watching the gladiatorial contest are ‘inhuman’, and 

this is linked with a certain tit-for-tat moralizing, never far away in 
- Byron (his ‘shocking’ side, as no one has ever failed to note, is merely 

the obverse of this). It is all very fine for the inhuman spectators 

‘to shout with glee, but we know something that they don’t; Rome 

is going to fall, and what is more it is these same Goths who will 

push it over, so there. This mechanical (and not very accurate) 
~ moral-drawing from history is an eighteenth-century taste, and 
the other major poets of Byron’s day have hardly a trace of it. 
Here as elsewhere, he is less up-to-date than they are. 

The conyentionality, the energy, the conviction, the willingness 
to play on easily aroused responses in his audience—all these are 
obvious marks of Byron’s poetry. His technical characteristics, too, 
are easy to recognize. The verse is impetuous but lumpy. For all 
its energy and rapidity, it moves in a stumbling way. Byron makes 
no attempt to capture those long wave-like rhythms which best 
justify the use of the Spenserian stanza; instead, he provides excel- 
lent single lines—strong, pithy and quotable to an extent hardly 
to be matched except in Dryden—and links them with more or less 
inert passages. Rhymes are a bit of a nuisance, too: ‘He reck’d not 
of the life he lost nor prize’, is very poor, but it has to stay because 
‘prize’ must go at the end of a line; something must rhyme with 
‘eyes’ in the magnificent opening lines of the stanza. 

Similarly, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday, 
is a very typical piece of Byron; the introductory line, which exists 
for the sake of the one it leads to, is clumsy and stilted; Byron has to 
italicize There in the hope of getting the reader to stress it enough 
to set it apart from the two-fold repetition of ‘their’ immediately 
afterwards. ‘Dacian’ is a pure fill-in; having said that the man’s 
hut was by the Danube, there is no need to go on and particularize— 
neither do we really need to be told that the gladiator was the ‘sire’ 
of his children. All the line is doing is to carry us over ten syllables 
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so that we can be there in time to receive the big punch from the 
second line—which, as usual with Byron, is one that no reader, 
having once met it, ever forgets. . 

Again, in the first of these two stanzas, there are numb and — 
mechanical passages; the comparison between the last drops of — 
blood from the gladiator’s mortal wound with the first drops of a 
thunder-shower is not particularly illuminating; but the fact is that, 
having given us a line as magnificent as 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
Byron can fill the rest of the stanza with anything he chooses— 
we're with him, whatever he does. 

In fact that line, when one comes to think about it, is one of the 
very few lines of English verse that one cannot imagine any critic, 
of any period, failing to rate high. Sidney would have liked it; so 
would Dryden, so would Johnson; so, one presumes, would Mr Eliot, 
despite his somewhat harsh verdict that Byron is at his best when 
being sardonic, bantering, not ‘poetic’. This line is ‘poetic’; we can 
say of it that it unmistakably represents the poetic use of language, 
and what is more it is entirely non-ironic; but it is poetic in the 
manner of the unselfconscious Dryden, rather than the super- 
poetical nineteenth century. 

If we turn to Byron’s later satiric work, much the same qualities 
will be apparent; there is no need to go over the ground twice. 
Obviously, it was opportune for him to adopt the stance of a 
searingly honest man, impatient with cant from whatever source 
it came. For one thing, it fitted the facts. After fondling Byron for 
a season or two, ‘England’ (i.e. London society) had cast him out 
with exaggerated protestations of horror; and in this, there were un- 
deniable elements of cant. London in 1816 was not renowned for 
its strict morality; the Victorian age had not yet set in. Professor 
Marchand has made it plain that Byron was a shade paranoiac about 
the extent of his persecution; it was not so universal or so virulent 
as he thought; still, he did think so, and that is the important fact. 
He was in a mood to hate hypocrisy because he had been hurt, and 
the people who had hurt him had acted hypocritically. 

Secondly, the Europe to which he turned his face was the Europe 
of the Congress of Vienna. The spectacle that met his eyes was one 
of pompous coalitions and committees sitting with the idea of 
restoring the pre-Napoleonic status quo. As Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning put it, 

And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 
Internationally, it was a time of windy protestations, of crocodile- 
tears, of all the detestable humbug of professional politicians. For 
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the six years that remained of his life, Byron stalked through this 
landscape, pushing over the lath-and-plaster buildings, withering the 
paper foliage, puncturing the gasbags, in the biggest one-man de- 
_bunking spree the world has ever seen. Sober historians have gone 
_on record as saying that Byron, single-handed, had a demonstrable 
influence in neutralizing the effect of the Congress of Vienna. He 
‘was certainly—to take one example—the imaginative inspiration 
of the Russian ‘Decembrist’ rising, in 1825, the first revolt against 
the Tsars; one of its leaders, the poet Ryleyev, went to the scaffold 
with a volume of Byron’s poems in his hand. 
We need not doubt the sincerity of all this. To assume such a 
" persona was within Byron’s power, and he made full use of the 
opportunity. Like many people of his demonstrative type, he was 
more at ease before a large audience than a small one. He could act 

a part in public, but individuals often dried him up. In the same 
_ way, he was more generous and considerate to underdogs — children, 
~ servants, anyone who was not in a position to challenge him in any 
_ way-—than to social and intellectual equals. One recalls that letter 
of Claire Clairmont’s, written in 1818, in which she contrasted his 
gentle bearing towards dependants with his cold and suspicious 
reception of people ‘on a par’ with him. 

The psychology of the thing is quite plain, Byron found it easier 
to identify emotionally with the underdog because, deep down, he 
had cast himself in the same réle. A childhood spent in genteel 
poverty, suddenly cut across by the entirely unexpected reversion 
of the title, had left him with a basic uncertainty as to which world 
he really belonged in. The scandal and ostracism of 1816 resolved 
that doubt. There had always been a tinsel artificiality about the 
welcome he had received from the beau monde, and now they had 
revealed themselves in their true colours. The very haste with which 
he concluded this, and took himself off, is symptomatic of a kind 
of relief at having his dilemma settled for him. Henceforth, his 
most consistent public face was that of the champion of the op- 
pressed, the stripper away of the pretences with which greed and 
tyranny cover themselves. Already, in 1812, he had delivered his 
great speech in the House of Lords, resisting the bill which would 
make machine-wrecking a capital offence; already he had written 
his fiercely compassionate ‘Song for the Luddites’. But after the 
débacle of 1816, his tone became less exalted, more cynical and 
vitriolic. He developed a vein of satire which, while it derives directly 
from the great couplet satirists of the Augustan age, is a mirror- 
image rather than a straight copy. Where their assumption 1s the 
classical one—‘I, the satirist, am a better man than you’—his is, 
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‘You, the righteous one, are no better than I am’. The Augustan — 
satirist knocks his opponent down from above; Byron lies in the mud, _ 
like a crocodile, and pulls his victim down from below. All his most | 
direct statements, after 1816, are made in terms of irony, even | 
burlesque. Thus, in 1820, after he had become finally identified with | 
the cause of European liberty, he summed up his attitude in the _ 
idiom of the music-hall. 

When a man has no freedom to fight at home, 

Let him combat for that of his neighbours. 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 

And get knocked on the head for his labours. 

Once again, in this phase of his creative life, Byron’s technical 
expedients were of the simplest. The Italian burlesque epic attracted 
him, as also did that previous atempt to reproduce its tone in English, 
that of J. H. Frere in his two poems, Whistlecraft and Monks and 
Giants.’ His power of rapid assimilation was always remarkable; 
within a few months he had mastered the genre, and the new tone 
was fully developed. 

‘England! with all thy faults I love thee still,’ 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 
I like the government (but that is not it); 
I like the freedom of the press and quill; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it); 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ‘tis not too late. 


I like the taxes, when they’re not too many; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means that J like all and every thing. 


Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 
Poor’s rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt, 
Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
‘In strict fact, the first attempt to acclimatize the Italian burlesque epic in 


English was in a poem Byron had not read, William Tennant’s Anster Fair 
(1812). 
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Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 


“a And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

B. And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 

oe 

ra 

_ That is from Beppo. It is worth quoting a fragment to show how 


' completely Byron was at ease with the new manner before he began 
_ the composition of Don Juan. 
_ Of Don Juan itself there is no need to say much. With its quick 
_ changes of scene, proliferation of incident, frequent ribaldry, patches 
of picturesque description and continuous festal panache, it must 
be one of the very few long narrative poems that can still attract 
readers in an age like ours, when the long narrative poem is the 
_ deadest of all forms. It is more to our present purpose to note the 
profound moral seriousness which looks out now and then, especially 
_ in the descriptions of war, which Byron was inclined to regard as a 
* murderous confidence-trick played on the common man by his 
rulers. 
There the still varying pangs, which multiply 
Until their very number makes men hard 
By the infinities of agony, 
Which meet the gaze, whate’er it may regard — 
The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white eye 
Turn’d back within its socket —these reward 
Your rank and file by thousands, while the rest 
May win perhaps a riband at the breast! 


Yet I love glory;—glory’s a great thing— 
Think what it is to be in your old age 
Maintain’d at the expense of your good king: 
A moderate pension shakes full many a sage, 
And heroes are but made for bards to sing, 
Which is still better; thus in verse to wage 
Your wars eternally, besides enjoying 
Half-pay for life, make mankind worth destroying. 
His address to the Duke of Wellington has a deadliness which 
suggests that Byron had, at last, found something other than him- 
self to be serious about: 
You are the best of cut-throats’:—do not start; 
The phrase is Shakespeare’s, and not misapplied: — 
War’s a brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art, 
Unless her cause by right be sanctified. 
If you have acted once a generous part, 
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The world, not the world’s masters, will decide, | 
And I shall be delighted to learn who, | 
Save you and yours, have gain’d by Waterloo? | 


I am no flatterer— you've supp’d full of flattery: 
They say you like it too—’tis no great wonder. 

He whose whole life has been assault and battery, 
At last may get a little tired of thunder; 

And swallowing eulogy much more than satire, he 
May like being praised for every lucky blunder, » 

Call’d ‘Saviour of the Nations’—not yet saved, 

And ‘Europe’s Liberator’ —still enslaved. 


I’ve done. Now go and dine from off the plate 
Presented by the Prince of the Brazils, 
And send the sentinel before your gate 
A slice or two from your luxurious meals: 
He fought, but has not fed so well of late. 
Some hunger, too, they say the people feels: — 
There is no doubt that you deserve your ration, 
But pray give back a little to the nation. 


And so this second persona satisfied him for a time, releasing a 
vein of satire and fantasy which he had still not exhausted when he 
died. What he would have done when driven, finally, to relate 
the two, no one can know. 

Byron’s early death thus interrupts a story which was just ap- 
proaching its dénouement. Reading the lives of other romantic poets 
who died young, from Keats to Hart Crane, one is conscious chiefly 
of the pathos of that premature silence: with Byron, I, at any rate, 
feel a sense of annoyance, of baffled disappoinment, when I get to 
that final scene—Missolonghi, the fever-ridden swamp, the death- 
bed surrounded by scared and weeping servants, the thunderstorm 
which burst in the moment that life departed. I feel cheated. I 
want to know what Byron would have done—as a man, and, with 
that quick spontaneity of his, as a poet immediately afterwards— 
when time finally drove him into a corner and brought him face to 
face with the riddle of his own character. He would have done 
something, we know that; he was a man of action, and self-know- 
ledge is the most decisive form of action; once Byron realized that, 
he would have made some decisive move. But what move, not even 
Professor Marchand can tell us. 


Byron is very much of his time, in fact it is difficult to imagine 
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him living in any other. He sums up so perfectly the cross-roads at 
which European and English culture then stood. He seems fully 
typical in his unwillingness to go down either of the two available 
roads to the complete neglect of the other. If he has the colour, sweep 
and brio of romanticism, he also has the ironical appraising eye of 
the Augustan, together with the Augustan gift of writing a line 
whose content is ‘obvious’ and which nevertheless strikes one with 
utterly disarming freshness (‘Consents to death but conquers agony’). 
- is tempted to say that he was ideally fortunate to live when 

e did. 

I believe, however, that this would be a mistake. Every consider- 
able artist (leaving aside the very greatest, who give the unmistak- 
able impression of having the energy to triumph over any circum- 
stances), strikes one as fortunate in this way. Dryden, for example, 
seems to us just as fortunate to have lived at the moment when 
classicism was closing in, as Byron does to have lived at the moment 
when it was opening out. He has an Elizabethan richness and fullness 
“which we feel would have been dried out of him if he had lived 
fifty years later. In fact, of course, it is merely that Dryden was a 
good enough poet to pick up the materials nearest to hand and use 
them with such assurance that his work seems to have been created 
by its idiom, and to have cost its author nothing. Whereas, in fact, 
it was the work which created the idiom, and the cost to the author 
was no less than a lifetime’s devotion. 

In the same way, Byron, whose working life overlaps with those 
of Peacock and Jane Austen as well as Shelley, Keats and Words- 
worth, gives the impression of having been placed by chance in 
the very position where his full range of gifts could be employed. 
But one does not, in such a case, speak of chance. One speaks only, 
and with such perceptiveness as one can muster, of the gifts. 
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t is a striking example of the neglect of Byron as a poet, in a 
[ees which has seen a spate of studies of Byron as a man, 

that when in 1944 Mr Steffan began to hunt for the holograph 
manuscripts of Don Juan, and the fair copies which Mary Shelley 
made of the later cantos, there did not exist any census of Byron 
manuscripts. An entertaining book had even been made out of letters _ 
written to him by besotted women seeking his acquaintance; but 
nobody looking round for a research subject had apparently thought 
it worth while to make a study of the manuscripts of the most 
amusing poem ever written. Now, in the year which sees the pub- 
lication of Professor Marchand’s admirable biography, the result of 
ten years labour, Professors Steffan and Pratt of the University of 
Texas, after even longer labours, have produced a four-volume 
edition of Don Juan, recording below each stanza as it was finally 
printed all the manuscript variants, and noting which stanzas were 
afterthoughts, either scribbled crosswise on the original draft, or 
added on slips, or sent to Murray with a note for insertion! We can 
now watch Byron at work on his masterpiece. We can see him 
fumbling for a beginning, or dashing at one; watch him changing 
his mind and crossing out, going back to recast a line to get a better 
rhyme, making a point sharper, or seeing a new point to be made. 
We can see him reading over what he had written and going off at 
a tangent to write additional stanzas of comment or reflection or 
abuse, or of pure virtuosity. We can see him going back over a line 
to full it out, revising to make a satiric implication more stinging 
or a joke funnier. We can see how sometimes the perfect epithet, 
obvious once found, was only found at the last moment. 

The two editors discovered early on that they had each begun 
work independently on the Don Juan manuscripts and decided to 
1 Byron's ‘Don Juan’, A Variorum Edition, edited by Truman Guy Steffan 
and Willis W. Pratt. In four volumes. University of Texas Press, Austin; 
Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh, 1957. £8 8s. the set of four volumes. 
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make the production of a text which would record all the manu- 
“script variants their joint responsibility. (It is now too late to 
do more than lament with Dr Chapman the current misuse of 
the term Variorum for an edition of this kind. It seems to have 
become an established vulgarism.) This text occupies the second 
_and third volumes. The very difficult problem of how to reproduce 
_Byron’s scrawled and heavily corrected and interlined manuscript 
_has been solved extremely well. Any reader who will trouble to 
_master the note on editorial practice can construct for himself what 
_happened in any particular stanza, and enough pages are reproduced 
for us to compare Byron’s drafts with the translation of them into 
print. 
Here is an example of the kind of interest to be found in these 
‘two volumes of text and of the light they throw on Byron’s habits 
of composition and on the nature of his gifts as a poet. The first 
" stanza of the famous lyric which the renegade poet sings at Haidée’s 
feast sounds like one of those immediate, inevitable and rhythmi- 
" cally haunting openings which Byron excelled at creating, as noble 
and natural as the opening phrases of Verdi’s arias. In fact it by no 
means came easily. Byron did not originally intend to write a lyric. 
He began with two lines for a stanza in ottava rima: 
- The isles of Greece—the Isles of Greece— where sung 
The Lesbian Sappho and the blind old man. — 
Then I suppose the rhythm of the repeated phrase— ‘The isles of 
Greece’ —struck him as a lyric rhythm and he started to recast the 
lines and produced 
The isles of Greece—The Isles of Greece 
Where Lesbian Sappho sung 
Where rose the arts of war and peace 
Where Delian Phoebus sprung. 
This is a banal tune, with its heavy-footed second and fourth lines. 
He went back and with the line 
Where Sappho loved where Sappho sung 
he got the lilting rhythm he wanted and expanded his fourth line 
to match: 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung. 
He then went on, having completed his stanza with a firm couplet, 
to a second stanza, over which he had great difficulty. He had some 
trouble with his third stanza, less ‘with his fourth, and rather more 
with his fifth. After this he went straight ahead, with no fumblings 
or false starts and with virtually no revision at all, pouring out, now 
he had got the tune into his head, a succession of heart-stirring 
stanzas, effortlessly incorporating into their music the great evoca- 
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tive Greek names. It was not until he came to make his fair copy _ 


that he hit upon the perfect second line for his first stanza, found 
his classic epithet for Sappho, and achieved the opening which 
seems so supremely natural, easy and spontaneous: ; 
The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung... . 

The two volumes of text are flanked by two others. The fourth 
is Professor Pratt’s and provides a commentary, including, as well 
as Byron’s own notes, those of Moore. The first volume is Professor 
Steffan’s and is really a book on Don Juan. | do not always agree with 
Professor Steffan, and he has a tendency both to over-write, wrench- 
ing the language to strange effects, and to repeat himself. But his 
learning and enthusiasm and the fascination of his material are 
so great that I feel ungrateful in making any complaint. I wish this 
edition was not so expensive; but I doubt whether it could have been 
produced much more cheaply. To anyone who loves Byron and 
wants to come into contact with Byron writing out of the fullness 
of his mind it is wonderful value for the money. 

In discussing Byron’s revision of his poem, Professor Steffan deals 
first with ‘accretion’, that is additions which Byron made at different 
stages to his first drafts. This is heaviest in the first five cantos. 
Byron can be seen writing himself in to his poem, creating its 
character as he went along. By far the greatest number of addi- 
tional stanzas occur in the first canto of all. Sixty-six of its two 
hundred and twenty-two stanzas were afterthoughts, some, includ- 
ing Julia’s pathetic letter, and the catalogue of rejected heroes 
(stanzas 2-5), being written as late as a month after the canto had 
been dispatched to Murray and sent after it to be inserted in London. 
After Canto V very little was added to the first drafts, only thirty- 
two stanzas being added in the whole of the last eleven cantos. Pro- 
fessor Steffan takes this as evidence of Byron’s greater enthusiasm for 
the enterprise at the beginning; but surely the pattern for the whole 
poem is like the pattern for the ‘Isles of Greece’ lyric: initial experi- 
ment, and then, the manner once found, an absolute assurance in 
the use of it. The amount of accretion in the first canto shows Byron 
discovering as he writes that his little bedroom-farce anecdote can 
serve him as a starting-point for reflection on anything in heaven 
and earth, and that the manner of Beppo, ‘a little quietly facetious 
upon everything’, had not exhausted the potentialities of the ottava 
rima stanza in English, or given scope for all that he had to say about 
the world and himself. Professor Steffan discusses at length the 
substance of these accretions, as revealing Byron’s obsessive interests, 
what could be relied on to spark him off 
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- Contrary to what one would have expected perhaps, there was 
very little expurgation. What there was seems to have been motivated 
by artistic rather than prudential reasons. One brilliant couplet was, 
however, sacrificed to the prudes, when the description of Inez’s 
Sunday school (II. 10) was allowed to end rather tamely with 
io The great success of Juan’s education 
; Spurr’d her to teach another generation. 
The original conclusion was 

Their manners mending and their morals curing 

She taught them to suppress their vice and urine. 

Even more interesting is the evidence the manuscripts furnish of 
the extent to which Byron worked on separate lines and phrases, 
particularly of the trouble he took to give his final couplets their 
punch. The impression given, and Professor Steffan from his study 
of the actual manuscripts confirms this, is of writing and revision 

often taking place together, creation and critical evaluation pro- 
“ceeding apace at white-hot speed. The handwriting is a scrawl, and 
Byron dashes at lines, sometimes beginning with a kind of written 
stammer, as if he had to write down something while the line or 
stanza was forming itself in his head. On the other hand a great 
many revisions were obviously made at a later reading; some do 
not occur until the fair copy and some were made between fair 
copy and print. All the same, the overwhelming impression is of 
the rapidity and vehemence of Byron’s intelligence, the amount of 
correction and improvement he made as his pen ran on. There is 
no suggestion of laboured revision; but the amount of fundamental 
brain-work that lies behind the ‘rattling-on’ of Don Juan is none the 
less impressive because it plainly took place at high speed. 

It is fascinating to see Byron packing a line with extra point, as 
when Raucocanti’s mere malicious aspersion on the professional 
competence of the prima donna 

And somewhat subject to a cough and cold 
“is turned into a sarcasm on her temperamental vanity: 
And subject, when the house is thin, to cold. 
Julia’s boast that she has chosen 
a Confessor so old 
That any other woman it would vex 
is heightened by the substitution 
so old 
And deaf that any other it would vex. 
This implies, as Professor Steffan comments, that she has no sins 
which she is not quite prepared to shout aloud. A hackneyed address 
to death as ‘Old Skeleton’ is transformed to the vivid image “Gaunt 
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Gourmand’. An obvious antithesis becomes a line which the whole 
world has laughed over, as, for instance, the rather flat 
Would sometimes have changed Royalty for Beauty 
gives place to the ludicrous image of 
In Royalty’s Vast Arms he sighed for Beauty. 


Many aspects of Byron’s temperament are reflected in his revi- 


sions: his almost neurotic concern with precision of fact, his desire 
above all things not to be dull, his interest in psychology, his lively 
concern with the latest scientific and pseudo-scientific discoveries, 
and his delight in description, which he thought was his forte, but 
which in fact he rather overdid. The most impressive revisions to 
my mind are those which show Byron’s critical attitude to language 
and the keenness of his ear for the tone and rhythm of his lines, 
his passion to combine the natural with the pointed, to achieve the 
virtues of a colloquial style without losing the beauties of the 
rhetorical. Sometimes he will tighten and pack a line; sometimes 
he will slacken its tempo and lighten it by a parenthesis. Thus the 
rather over-chatty line 

Have lived my Summer out ere it was May 
was strengthened by the alteration to ‘have squandered my whole 
summer’; while, on the other hand, the tone of 

"Twas Midnight— dark and sombre was the night 
was lowered into 

"Twas, as the watchmen say, a cloudy Night 
and a hint of melodrama was removed. The impression which a mere 
cursory study of this edition gives of Byron’s intellectual vitality 
and vivacity is overwhelming. At first sight nothing would seem 
easier to imitate than the manner of Don Juan; but the imitations 
and continuations, which began almost at once, disprove, by their 
extreme feebleness, the notion that Byron is only a mannerist whose 
tricks can be copied by anyone who has the mind to. It is the mind 
of Byron which is beyond imitation. The fullness of his experience 
of life, his range and ease of reference, his curiosity about all things 
human, the candour and courage with which he exposes himself 
as well as his world, his intellectual toughness and temperamental 
resilience created the manner of Don Juan as their appropriate 
vehicle. The revisions show Byron’s effort to give the maximum 
expressiveness to the truth of substance and force of feeling by 
which his poem still chiefly lives. 

Byron made many different statements at different stages in the 
poem’s composition about what he was trying to do in Don Juan. He 
began by claiming that if was to be in the style of Beppo, ‘a little 
quietly facetious upon everything’. Later he said he was writing a 
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“comedy of the passions’, and, on another occasion, that Don Juan 
was ‘a satire on the abuses of the present state of society’. When 
asked what his plans were, he said that he had no plan, but that 
he had ‘materials’, and protested that the very soul of such poetry 
was its licence. But soon after this he produced an impressive plan 
of a tour of Europe and a study of the manners of society in different 
‘countries in the age of the French Revolution. He defended himself 
against criticism on various grounds, most often by appealing from 
‘this very moral age’ to the standards of the past. One position he 
never swerved from. He always insisted that his poem was ‘true’: 
that it gave a candid and faithful picture of human nature. He did 
‘not claim that he was attempting to reform society, or to unmask 
hypocrisy, or to scourge vice; but that he was writing a ‘human’ 
poem which told the truth about man and society. 

Strong as the satiric element in Don Juan is, and in spite of the 
power of Byron’s bursts of satire, the underlying impulse of the 
“poem is not satiric. It began as a farce and developed into a comedy. 
Professor Steffan is, I think. wrong to complain, as he does more 

than once, that Byron often blunts a satiric point by concessions 
to his victims and that his attack on the ‘abuses of the present state 
of society’ is weakened by shifts of feeling. He complains, for in- 

stance, that in the great war cantos the force of Byron’s attack on 
‘the waste and squalor of war is dissipated by his admiration for 
Suwarrow as a ‘great man’, and by his glowing stanzas on the 
courage of the Tartar Khan and his sons. This is surely a fine example 
of Byron’s strength. His realistic insight into the folly, wickedness 
and futility of war does not blind him to the facts of human nature. 
Suwarrow is not only a general who regards human beings as ex- 
pendable, and thus a target for satire; he is also a man with a gift 
for leadership, who puts fresh spirit into disheartened troops by un- 
orthodox means and gets what he wants out of them. Suwarrow in 
his shirt-sleeves drilling his men has the Monty touch. Byron’s sym- 
pathy and admiration goes out to professional competence in the 
same way as Chaucer’s does. And it is surely rather odd to complain 
because Suwarrow is momentarily touched by the distress of Juan’s 
girl friends. Byron is not attempting to create a pacifist’s Aunt Sally. 
The war is purposeless and the men who fight in it are the victims 
of despots, politicians, generals, and dishonest contractors. Byron 
knows this; but he also knows that human courage, however eX- 
ploited, abused and misguided, is fine. ‘Though a quarrel in the 
Streets is a thing to be hated’, wrote Keats, ‘the energies displayed 
in it are fine.’ The satirist uses all the resources of his art to divert 


our attention from the fineness; the romantic writer ignores, and 
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persuades us to ignore, the hatefulness of the quarrel. Satire is a 
major element in Don Juan; but so is romance. Neither is pure, and 
both are contained within a comic vision of man. Suwarrow is 
allowed his ‘greatness’, and not merely as a concession that makes 
his inhumanity more shocking. That most romantic couple, Juan} 
and Haidée, spend a good deal of their time together in eating. 
Juan’s splendid declaration to Gulbeyaz of the freedom of the will 
comes from a Joseph absurdly dressed in women’s clothes. His virtue 
immediately wobbles (like Tom Jones, he cannot bear a woman’s 
tears) and is only saved by Baba’s agitated entrance. 

The great theme of Don Juan is the power of illusion. Byron said 
that the reason his mistress Teresa disapproved of it was because 
it was the wish of all women ‘to exalt the sentiment of the passions 
and to keep up the illusion which is their empire. Now Don Juan 
strips off this illusion and laughs at that and most other things.’ The 
root of Byron’s attack on the heartless frivolity and cynicism of 
the ruling classes, and on the idol Legitimacy which they made the 
shield for their self-interest, is his scepticism. Like the child in the 
story of the Emperor’s new clothes he continues to reiterate that 
the Emperor is naked. His defence of Don Juan as a moral poem was; 
grounded on the salutariness of being undeceived. There are some > 
critics who declare that Don Juan is neither moral nor immoral, that : 
it is written to amuse, to shock, to horrify and startle, to make the: 
serious absurd, and to play tricks with our feelings. But it is pre- 
posterous to call Don Juan an amoral work. Apart from the obvious : 
moral passion in many passages, we are in no doubt as we read| 
that Byron admires courage, generosity, compassion and honesty, , 
and that he dislikes brutality, meanness, and above all self-impor- 
tance, hypocrisy and priggery. If he does not denounce, he displays | 
with great force the satiety which dogs, as its appropriate nemesis, . 
the life of sensation. He offers no panaceas and does not pretend that. 
men can be saved from themselves by love, sensual or Platonic, 
by politics, or by patriotism. His resolute refusal to be taken in by 
cant of all kinds is so far-reaching as to deserve to be called a positive 
devotion to truth, and Don Juan is the most moral of poems in this, 
at least, that it does not flatter what Swift, along with higher 
authorities, thought was man’s worst vice, his pride and vanity. 
But, unlike many who hold a low view of human nature, Byron is 
not driven by it into political reaction. If men are not capable of 
ruling themselves, they are certainly not to be trusted to rule others. 
Tyrants themselves are only men, and man’s weakness and folly 
are no arguments for depriving him of his freedom. Byron was a 
good hater and he hated many hateful things. Although he had no 
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very clear notions of what he was fighting for, he was quite clear 
as to what he was fighting against. We get no reasoned doctrine 
of liberty from Byron, as we do from Milton; we get a very good 
idea of tyranny and its companion, sycophancy: 
But still there is unto a patriot nation 

Which loves so well its country and its King, 
A subject of sublimest exultation — 

Bear it, ye Muses, on your brightest wing! 
Howe’er the mighty locust, Desolation, 

Strip your green fields, and to your harvests cling, 
Gaunt Famine never shall approach the throne— 
| Though Ireland starve, great George weighs twenty stone. 
(Byron first wrote ‘forty stone’; but hyperbole had to yield to his 
passion for exactness. The joke is improved by his moderation.) 

Although Byron’s vision of man and the world is not very flatter- 
ing to our self-esteem, or very comforting to our hopes, it is not 
‘discouraging. Man may not be a very noble animal, but he has his 
moments of glory, and life provides pleasures and satisfactions of 
many kinds. Although most men are fools, by no means all are 
knaves. The human race has even produced a few heroes, and 
common men are capable of loyalty and kindness. ‘Chequered as 
is seen our human lot’, it is still better to be alive than dead, better 
to be young than old, better to be generous than cautious, and 
better to be compassionate than censorious. For all its bursts of 
‘cynicism, savagery and melancholy, there is a fundamental good 
humour in Don Juan which becomes the dominant tone when Byron 
finally gets his hero to England. Byron should be congenial reading 
‘today. There are many and obvious affinities between his age and 
ours, both exhausted by a great revolution and its aftermath of war; 
and no writer has been more heartily and consistently ‘against the 
Establishment’. But although Byron can be bitter and astringent 
he is not sour. His scepticism and irreverence are echoed today; but 
not his high spirits, and his zest for life. It is rather doubtful if we 
rise from reading Don Juan as wiser men. Wisdom of the highest 
kind Byron did not attain to, and this prevents him from ranking 
with the greatest poets. But if we are not wiser we are certainly 
not sadder from reading Don Juan, and there is something for us 
to learn from the courage and buoyancy with which Byron came 
to terms with a world as shabby and confused as ours. 
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The grey low veldt is dust under the plough 
The natural sponge a muddy cattle track. 

Yet trees find leaves by ways of husbandry 
And children here are guardians still of herds 
Through pastoral days, traditionally wise 

In country lore and country lecheries. 


For each I knew a village in the sun 

Stinking, lethargic and the younger men 

Gone missing down to Joni and the Rand. 

To the old heads I talked, left to manage 

Death and the seasons, talked of crops and herds 
As women passed, and many of great grace. 
Distant fires sent smoke into a sky 

Gentle with storks: at the door of a hut 

A girl working a crude pot, without art. 

It is a land takes you with such wickedness, 

The sun of every day. And these the years, 

That should have led me through into their lives, 
So thick with histories I could not pass. 


Yet, lecturing upon a theme of man’s 

Essential dignity, a case in point, 

I face a neat in khaki discipline 

Between bare and ordinary walls 

Whose climate is my words, their quiet breathing, 
Under a soft reverberance of moths 

Crowding the lights, or pat the window panes. 
Then questions, when the audience separates 

Its egos and applauds their spare technique: 

The ugliest orator in glasses or a boy 
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With the ineffable profile by descent, 
Delicate hands and dark, sexual eyes. 

And afterwards, walking with one or two 
Out in the tropic evening, the world’s half-sky 
Showing its Cross for them to name for me, 
I find the merely human link that makes 
Custom and kin, then breaks then links again. 


Far over seas, the guilty voices sound 

(O ragged poster child with begging bowl) 

Of those who carry empire on their backs 

In a cry of Love, love, alight among 

Feathers and faeces of the torpid kraal 

On the barren plain in the burning sun: 

And where is bitterness and the most rage? 

And where is love? where the feigning adder sleeps 
Lax on the narrow path, the birds sing sweet? 

Or where the tribes in Europe still contend? 


A tour of duty ends. Since these are left 


_ To live and witness that they once were boys 


Not Africa, who took their favourite words 
From books, the carriers of our own contagion, 
Why enter here more substance than a note 
Amending failure, something less than hope, 
Something at least that could communicate 

In the authentic language of compassion? 
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Tue House oF FICTION by Henry James. Edited and introduced by 
Leon Edel. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 25s.) 


The Oxford philosopher R. L. Nettleship once wrote in a letter about 
somebody’s memoirs he had been reading that it was full of things 
that ‘made one shiver with delight’. This is very much the kind of feel- 
ing that Henry James’s criticism of the novel is likely to induce in 
the reader who takes the art of fiction seriously and James’s own 
practice of the art especially seriously. The brilliant essay The Art 
of Fiction (1884), which deserves to stand with Arnold’s The Study 
of Poetry as the corresponding landmark in the history of the modern 
criticism of the novel, The Future of the Novel (1899) and The Les- 
son of Balzac (1905) all abound in those grand authoritative dicta 
which seem to dissipate at one stroke a whole host of the misconcep- 
tions and confusions that have still not ceased to obfuscate discus- 
sion of the ‘theory’ of the novel. Whether James is defining the 
nature of the novelist’s ‘experience’, or deprecating the false mech- 
anical view of the novel as ‘a series of blocks’ (‘incident’, ‘character’, 
‘description’, ‘dialogue’), and urging the properly organic view of it; 
whether he is reducing the ‘conscious moral purpose’ of the novel to 
the avoidance, simply, of superficiality and timidity (‘The essence of 
moral energy is to survey the whole field’), or happily pitching into 
an anonymous critic of one of his own stories, who found it deficient 
in ‘adventure’ and overburdened with ‘psychological reasons’, with 
a vivacious discourse on psychological reasons as ‘objects adorably 
pictorial’ to the novelist who knows his business—in every instance 
it is as much the tone and accent of the pronouncement as its shining 
truth that produces the thrill of pure pleasure. James nowhere stands 
closer to Matthew Arnold than in the perfect confidence and assur- 
ance, the pride and delight, and the energy divine that he brings to 
the practice of criticism; and none of this is diminished by its being 
combined in him with the genuine tentativeness of the man who sees 
himself as in the first instance a practising craftsman and only secon- 
darily a critic. This collection of essays has the incidental value of 
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reminding us that Henry James, besides all the other things he was, 
was also one of the most distinguished men of letters of his age. 

It is, however, the studies of the individual novelists, in particular 

those of Balzac, Zola, Flaubert, Turgenev and Trollope, that must be 


taken as decisive for establishing James’s stature as a literary critic. 


J The essay on Balzac is certainly James’s critical masterpiece, and, 
being packed as close and tight as any late Jamesian novel, it defies 
summary or quotation and must be read as if it were in fact a novel 
or story of the ‘late’ period. The essay on Turgeney is an exquisite 
triumph of pure ‘appreciation’ and, as such, completely definitive; 
and the essay on Zola represents still another sort of triumph, that 


- of doing the fullest, richest justice to a genius that happened to be 


unconquerably uncongenial to James’s own. 

The same is even more conspicuously true of the essays on 
Trollope and Flaubert taken together. To read these side by side 
is to receive perhaps the best measure of James's catholicity as a 
critic, showing here in the insight, as intensely discriminating as 
it is intensely appreciative, that he can bring to two novelists so 
different from each other and from himself. The ‘portrait’ of Trollope 
is typical of James’s power to recreate, in his deceptively easy, re- 
laxed idiom, the whole literary personality of his author, his recog- 
nizable quality, texture, movement, ‘voice’, his very flavour and 
savour; and, while appearing to have this as his only object, he is 
in fact unobtrusively performing the critic’s more strenuous task, 
that of showing the strength in the weakness and the weakness 
in the strength in such a way that no one can know where the one 
begins and the other ends. ; 

And he can do the same for Flaubert, who was everything that Trol- 
lope was not: Flaubert, who ‘so represents the intellectual case’ ; who 
‘was born a novelist, grew up, lived, died a novelist, breathing, feel- 
ing, thinking, speaking, performing every operation of life only as 
that votary’. The intolerable pressure and tension, the cold frenzy 
and loveless passion of Flaubert’s pursuit of his vocation are magni- 
ficently evoked in the whole brilliant opening sketch of this quint- 
essential artist persona; and this, we presently find, is more than 
merely introductory to the great critical achievement of the essay, 
the analysis of the final failure of Madame Bovary and L’Education 
Sentimentale—it in fact explains that failure. No one probably was 
better qualified than James to pay tribute to the formal perfection 
of Madame Bovary, and he does this at the proper pitch and inten- 
sity; and no one but James, it seems, was also better able to put his 
finger on the ultimate defect of this almost perfect work of art (and 
of L’Education) when he asks, ‘Why did Flaubert choose, as special 
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conduits of the life he proposed to depict, such inferior and, in the 


case of Frédéric, such abject human specimens? Was not Emma 


‘really too small an affair’, Frédéric ‘positively too poor for his part, 


too scant for his charge’, and both ‘such limited reflectors and regis- 


ters’ of that very ‘middling experience’ Flaubert wished to render | 


through them as to defeat his purpose? Or (James adds magnifi- 
cently), ‘if it be objected that the images in question were 
addressed to his purpose better than others would have been’, the 
answer is, simply, that ‘the purpose itself then shows as inferior’. By 
which (with all that goes before and after these strong words) he 
convinces us, once and for all, that the moral and the aesthetic in 
a work of art are, in the end, inseparable, that ‘such as the life is such 
is the form’, that in judging of the greatness, as distinct from the 
mere goodness of a work of art the judgement of ‘content’ —of the 
conception, the intention, the kind and quality of the life therein 
exhibited—is as much a part of the business of literary criticism as 
the judgement of ‘form’, the completeness and perfection with 
which the conception, the intention, the ‘idea’, has been executed. 
Mr Edel’s collection, however, does not give us only some of the 
best critical pieces that James ever wrote. By including some of his 
earliest reviews, he also gives us the material for some profitable (and 
amusing) reflections on James’s development as a critic. It is 
pleasant, for instance, to be able to compare the review of Our 
Mutual Friend, written aet. 22, in which the young James takes some 
vigorous swipes at Mr Dickens’s failing powers, calls him ‘the 
greatest of superficial novelists’ and deplores his incapacity ‘to prose- 
cute those generalizations in which alone consists the real greatness 
of a work of art’, with the opening passage of the essay on Trollope, 
written eighteen years later, in which Dickens is accorded classic 
status along with Thackeray and George Eliot. And in the review of 
Middlemarch (1873), it is positively reassuring to find—for critical 
genius, whatever may be true of musical or mathematical genius, 
ought not, one feels, to spring fully grown and accoutred out of 
its father’s head—that James, though he was one of George Eliot’s 
most devoted and discerning admirers, nevertheless leaves much 
of importance unsaid, and is particularly (and surprisingly) weak on 
the great Lydgate story. Mr Edel is to be congratulated on producing 
such a splendid first collection of James's critical writings; and he 
will, one hopes, soon redeem his promise to produce a companion 
volume of the critical ‘portraits’, which will no doubt include the 


essay on George Eliot in Partial Portraits, the only serious omission, 
I felt, in the present volume. 


DOROTHEA KROOK 
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_ A Wor p oF STRANGERS by Nadine Gordimer. (Gollancz. 16s.) 

_ By Love Possgssep by James Gould Cozzens. (Longmans. 18s.) 
THE Town by William Faulkner. (Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 


UNCLE WILLY AND OTHER Stories by William Faulkner. (Chatto & 
Windus. 15s.) 


The theme of Nadine Gordimer’s new novel, A World Of Strangers, 
which is set in Johannesburg, is, of course, race relationships—the 
insane and dangerous injustice of Apartheid, the tragedy of the 
_ Africans’ humiliation, the complacency and hysteria of the 
Afrikaners’ and Europeans’ attitudes, the difficulty of bridging a 
gulf that has been artificially but systematically widened, the com- 
plex corruption, in fact, of a society: it would be difficult for a 
serious South African novelist to write about anything else. Miss 
Gordimer, however, has as it were bent over backwards to avoid 
over-simplification and impersonal didacticism; this is not one of 
© those books about miscegenation in which all the white are black 
at heart—she mentions an imaginary example of this type, wittily 
called ‘White Cain, Black Abel’, in her text. Her novel is as different 
from that kind as living in a troubled area, and gradually discovering 
the truth about it for oneself, differs from sitting at home and guess- 
ing at the trouble from sensational headlines in the newspapers. She 
has chosen a fashionably uncommitted hero, a young Englishman 
mildly reacting against his parents, emancipated left-wing do-gooders 
of the 1930s—an almost mythical breed who are getting it in the 
neck from all sides these days. Toby, the narrator, arrives in South 
Africa sick of ‘causes’, determined to enjoy himself in his own way 
and to cultivate the private life which his generation has been led to 
expect but seems to find elusive. Miss Gordimer is a wonderfully 
subtle writer, and she makes Toby’s introduction to South African 
society immediate for her readers and tremendously exciting. He 
falls in with a group of rich, handsome, healthy philistines, and has 
4 love affair with one of these: this young divorced woman, super- 
ficially assured but profoundly lacking in confidence, both thick- 
skinned and vulnerable, doggedly clinging to a false conception of 
her nature and ambitions which, despite her apparent realism, belong 
to the world of fantasy, is a brilliantly observed contemporary type. 
At the same time, through an Afrikaner woman dedicated to the 
natives’ cause whom he respects but does not fancy, he is introduced 
to the African life of the townships and shebeens. In Steven Sitole, 
an attractive young African, he recognizes a soul-mate. Steven too 
refuses to be committed; rejecting the role imposed on the intelligent 
African by the situation, he eschews politics and serious endeavour, 
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himself cultivating the private life with a dignified insouciance, a | 


frivolity by necessity tragic. Their friendship, based on this essential 


similarity, bridges the two worlds which live so fantastically close. 


together but know absolutely nothing about each other. The mild- 
ness of Miss Gordimer’s manner is more effective than indignation 


would have been; the bland ignorance displayed by her white 


characters is somehow more shocking than any overt act of persecu- 
tion and Steven, with his pathetic determination to live his own 
life without regard to its context, is a most moving martyr. The 
high quality of the writing, the psychological perception and finely 
judged descriptive passages, present the urgent but hackneyed theme 
with a fresh force; this is both a novel with a message and a work of 
art. 

By Love Possessed is neither. The comparatively small group, who 
have been urging the claims of James Gould Cozzens as a major 
novelist for some years, must be embarrassed by this book, his 
eighth, which is not only a best-seller on an almost ludicrous scale 
but also a heavy-handed and pretentious work. Its chief distinction 
is one which should really be taken for granted in an age when com- 
petition has raised the standard of professional efficiency: it is well, 
and elaborately, constructed. A long book, it describes forty-nine 
hours in the life of Arthur Winner, a middle-aged lawyer in a small 
New England town; and by the use of flashbacks, carefully placed 
and prepared, reveals a great deal of information about his life and 
that of the community as a whole. In content and technique it is 
very similar to the novels of Marquand; but the ponderous, relent- 
lessly repetitive style (an ill-digested amalgam of James and 
Faulkner) sacrifices the simple pleasure that can be derived from 
Marquand’s smooth and glossy narrative to a selfconscious attempt 
at fine writing. Mr Cozzens is not a fine writer; when he tries to 
become one he resembles a bore whom nothing can interrupt, tipsy 
in a stately way on vintage port and taking ten minutes to say what 
could be expressed in one. The story, which gradually leads Winner 
through many sub-plots towards a difficult moral dilemma, is 
extremely well organized; but what a dreary man Winner is, and 
how depressing the tone of tepid, apologetic conservatism that 
informs the whole book! With his glib nostalgia for gracious living, 
the author resembles a man supporting an indefensible argument, 
and in his confusion taking refuge in pompous verbiage. The 
accuracy of his small-town characters may be lost on English readers; 
they struck me as only a shade more subtle than those in another 
best-seller, Peyton Place. Its popularity in America may have been 
based on this milieu, always a favourite, combined with an over- 
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_ wrought erotic purple patch and the peevishly reactionary senti- 
- ments expressed by some of the more long-winded characters— the 
latter, as far as I can say, being its only unfamiliar feature. 
Faulkner is a fine writer and, like all originals, a dangerous model; 
his disciples, among whom Mr Cozzens may be included, tend to 
reproduce his faults without achieving his distinction. These faults — 
moments when his ‘difficult’ style, usually so articulate, becomes a 
barrier between his meaning and his readers, and when his individual 
vision of the South lapses from the romantic into the sentimental — 
only emphasize the value of his best work. He is not intended to be 
a perfect writer; but he has something to say, and for every un- 
successful attempt to say it there are many when it is said with 
inimitable beauty and force. The Town, sequel to The Hamlet and 
second of the trilogy devoted to the conquest of Jefferson by the 
rapacious Flem Snopes, is a sprawling, bewildering novel, in which 
the narrator continually changes. Even the reader already familiar 
© with Gavin Stevens, Major de Spain and the rest, may find it rather 
heavy going at first; but as always with Faulkner, effort is rewarded, 
and the Balzacian theme finally generates a Balzacian complexity 
and grandeur. One of its most brilliant episodes appears, as ‘Mule 
In The Yard’, in the first volume of William Faulkner's collected 
stories, Uncle Willy. He excels in this form; the title story, and 
several more of the fifteen included here, are masterpieces. Two may 
be considered as illustrations of his finest form and his sudden 
descent into bathos. ‘Two Soldiers’ is narrated by a nine-year-old 
boy whose elder brother Pete has enlisted at the time of Pearl 
Harbour. Determined to join his brother as a soldier, the child runs 
away from home—a country farm— gets himself to Memphis, finds 
his brother, is told that he cannot join the army and is sent home 
in a car. A funny and very moving story, it is a triumph of under- 
statement. Unfortunately it has a sequel called ‘Shall Not Perish’. 
In this Pete has been killed, and his family, hearing that the aristo- 
cratic Major de Spain has also lost a son in the war, pay him a visit 
of condolence. Everything that was implied in the earlier story is 
here made explicit; and it ends with an emotionally patriotic hymn 
to America. This is the Faulkner that lends himself to parody; but 


without him, could we have the other? 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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THE MISCREANT by Jean Cocteau. Translated by Dorothy Williams. — 
(Peter Owen. 15s.) 


THE TRANSGRESSOR by Julian Green. Translated by Anne Green. 
(Heinemann. rs.) 


Love Story by Louise de Vilmorin. Translated by Francis Wyndham. 
(Collins. ros. 6d.) 


THE Keys oF ST PETER by Roger Peyrefitte. Translated by Edward 
Hyams. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


THOSE WITHOUT SHADOWS by Francoise Sagan. Translated by Irene 
Ash. (John Murray. 9s. 6d.) 


THOU SHALT Love by Jean-Marc Montguerre. Translated by Antonia 
White. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Att IN A NicuT by Jean Cayrol. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
(Faber and Faber. 16s.) 


If this varied batch of novels is taken as a cross-section of contem- 
porary French fiction, M. Cocteau is the odd man out; his book was 
published thirty-five years ago. Le Grand Ecart (oddly renamed The 
Miscreant) was Cocteau’s first attempt at a novel, or rather at what 
he calls poésie de roman; on its publication Gide, who had his private 
reasons for disliking Cocteau, commented in his diary on ‘. . . so 
constant and so avaricious an anxiety to lose nothing, such a wary 
turning to account. In this book art is constantly degenerated into 
artifice’.' The criticism is shrewd; there’s something rather contrived 
about Le Grand Ecart. It is an unsatisfactory blend of the flippant 
and the intense, without the powerful imaginative concentration of 
Les Enfants Terribles, and full of the ‘ornaments’ of which Cocteau 
later confessed himself ashamed, some of which seem tawdry: e.g. 
‘The negroes flung trumpet notes at one another like lumps of raw 
meat.’ There is a strong personal element in the book, story and 
protagonist reflecting Cocteau’s own experiences and idiosyncrasies: 
scenes at the crammer’s establishment, sexual ambiguities, Jacques’s 
attempt at suicide and his experience under drugs (here fiction 
anticipates fact, since, according to Margaret Crosland, it was not 
until 1924 that, following Radiguet’s death, Cocteau became pre- 
occupied with suicide and experimented with opium). Of Jacques 
Forestier, studying himself in his wardrobe mirror, Cocteau remarks: 
‘If the mirror were not concentrating, Jacques could doubtless put 
in one leg and then the other, until he was standing at a vital angle 
So new as to be inconceivable.’ It is this unfamiliar aspect of truth 
that Cocteau, like so many of the artists of his day, was seeking to 
‘Quoted by Margaret Crosland, Jean Cocteau. (Peter Nevill, 1955) 
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: convey in this curiously fragmentary book. He is perhaps too self- 
_ consciously aware of Diaghilev’s earlier injunction: ‘Etonne-moi’ 


_ Yet he does surprise, and excite, by flashes of psychological insight 


expressed in telling images, by genuinely moving descriptions of 
unhappy experience and by the original humour of certain scenes. 
Reading The Transgressor by another veteran, Julian Green, sent 
me back to those grim powerful novels he wrote in the twenties. 
They mirrored a disturbing world where, in a setting somewhere 


between the Pension Vauquer and Wuthering Heights, his thwarted 


and obsessed characters wrought havoc with one another’s lives. 
In this latest novel the presence of evil is still as painfully felt, as 
powerfully rendered. This is a study of innocence confronted with 
corruption and unable to bear the shattering of its illusions. A young 
orphan girl, brought up in a horrible bourgeois household, falls in 
love (through the scheming of her bored sadistic cousin) with a 
young male prostitute. The twofold theme of the book is her gradual 
realization of the hopelessness of her love, and the curious sympathy 
that unites her to the ‘Transgressor’ of the title, an unhappy elderly 
writer who is himself as hopelessly involved with the same boy. If 
M. Green’s vision has changed little since those early days, his art 
has changed considerably; whereas the earlier novels were slow 
and elaborately detailed, he now writes with swiftness and economy. 
This gain in compression, however, involves a certain loss; the situa- 
tion no longer convinces entirely. The obsessing violence of Hed- 
wige’s passion, powerfully though it is described, would be more 
plausible if there had been some building-up of her character and 
more than ‘a few minutes’ at a party for this passion to develop. | 
feel, too, that the evil element is overloaded; hard selfish mother, 
sadistic daughter, sinister aunt, unpleasant procuress and grim little 
seamstress with an obsessive devotion to her tailor’s dummy, are all 
leagued against poor Hedwige’s innocence, and her only ally, sad 
Jean, is driven to exile and suicide. 

‘Mme de Vilmorin has been acclaimed as one of France’s most 
distinguished writers’, we are told on the dust-cover of Love Story. 
I dislike that snobbish and inexpressive epithet, but find it hard to 
assess this stylish nouvelle except in terms suggestive of Vogue: 
elegant, sophisticated in cut, perfectly finished, trimmed with touches 
of cool irony; very chic, very French. 

The Keys of St Peter is very French too, on a different level alto- 
gether, with its devastating suave irony; this story of Candide in the 
Vatican is in the best tradition. It has won its author scandalous 
success and a lawsuit. Having tried out his weapons in a couple of 
brilliant satires on the diplomatic world, having investigated miracles 
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in South from Naples, he now launches an extraordinarily audacious 
attack on the Establishment of the Roman Church; he exposes the 
corruption, the commercialization of religion, the exploitation of 
superstition, all the apparatus of relics and miracles, indulgences and 
canonizations, with a dry wit that reminds one of Voltaire and a 
delight in the piling-up of grotesque detail, an erudition and an 
inventiveness that are almost Rabelaisian. Perhaps he overdoes it; 
it’s very good, but one can have too much of a good thing. The 
end of the story comes as a surprise: the young seminarist who has 
witnessed all these shocking revelations, who has discovered 
normal human happiness with a delightful Roman girl, who finally 
inherits a fortune from his employer, the cynical yet strangely 
admirable Cardinal, turns his back on the world, the flesh and the 
Vatican and goes back to his humble seminary in France. One is 
left wondering about the paradox of M. Peyrefitte’s own attitude 
to religion (already noticed by Vincent Cronin in a review, in these 
pages, of South from Naples). 

The three remaining novels are all by definitely younger writers. 
Mlle Sagan acquired fame with her first book as the teenager who 
knew too much; her second was a penetrating study of a young girl 
in love. In this, her third, she spreads her net wider, to capture a 
whole group, and is less impressive. She still knows too much, but 
perhaps not quite enough. This is a sad, aimless little story about 
sad aimless people, a sort of schizophrenic La Ronde: her characters 
are for the most part without shadows indeed and without substance, 
obsessed by the pointlessness of their lives and the unreality of their 
feelings. ‘His life had been nothing more than one long retreat from 
reality, mere play-acting.’ ‘The damp cigarette that Bernard tried 
unsuccessfully to light was symbolic of their lives, for they would 
never know real happiness and were aware of it, but they also felt 
that it was not at all important.’ And yet she can delight one by the 
acuteness of her observation, the subtle economy of thumbnail 
sketches, the delicately caustic irony. 

In Jean-Marc Montguerre’s reconstruction of the vert paradis des 
amours enfantines, in his vision of places and feelings, his picture 
of the girl Daniéla with her tremendous love of life, there is a touch 
of genuine fresh poetry. He is ‘unashamedly idealistic’; his young 
people are all pure, ardent and intense; and it is certainly good to 
be reminded that the generation who as children were involved in 
the Resistance are not all egocentric drifters like Mlle Sagan’s 
characters, or hard and cynical like Nadine in Les Mandarins. But 
there’s perhaps too much sweetness and light; death and suffering 
and war are too invariably turned to favour and to prettiness; and 
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_ the Platonic relation between Gilles, the narrator, and his wife Laure 

~ is quite unconvincing. ‘Above all, she never yielded her body to me; 
we lived like brother and sister . . . out of respect for our souls. 

‘Laure wanted our marriage to be something more profound; some- 
thing in which the divine had a share.’ 

In many ways All in a Night is the most interesting of these books; 
not that it is the most satisfying or even readable as a novel, being 
involved and melodramatic; but it reveals a mind of considerable 
originality, a sensitive and powerful imagination. The young man 

Francois goes back to his native province to visit his father, and 
loses his way by night. His journey takes him through a war-wasted 
region, a deserted village, a dark forest, and into strange houses 
where intense dramas are being played out; there is a constant shift 
from present experience to the various levels of memory, ever 
haunted by the sinister figure of the father, tyrant of his childhood, 
whose appearance at the grim climax ties together the various 

* threads of the strange story. I was impressed by the intense imagina- 
tive quality of the book and its streak of grotesque humour. And 
though one of its themes is the difficulty of knowing other people, 
there is nothing negative about the feelings he portrays. 

The translations, for the most part, read extremely well; the 
Cocteau, probably the toughest assignment, seems the last satisfac- 
tory, and fails, I think, to capture the sharp, subtle quality of the 
author’s style, while occasional mistranslations distort the meaning, 
e.g. on page ten ‘an appearance as artificial as possible’ for ‘. . . aussi 
antiartificielle que possible’. 
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JEAN STEWART 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH POETRY — THE Non-CHAUCERIAN TRADITION by 
John Speirs. (Faber & Faber. 42s.) 
W.B. YEATS AND TRADITION by F. A. C. Wilson. (Gollancz. 25s.) 


‘Whenever the authority of the Church has declined there has been 
a movement, not only towards free-thinking and scientific enquiry, 
but also towards occultism, a term which may be used to cover 
various kinds of sub-religious thinking such as magic, astrology, 
neo-Platonism, cabbalism or alchemy.’ So wrote Mr M. J. C. Hodgart 
in a highly intelligent article (Twentieth Century, February 1955). 
Just as the 18th century, say, had its Rosicrucians, its Freemasonry 
and varieties of occult thought reflected in Blake, so today a doubting 
rationalist tends to join, not the Church, but the ‘band of telepathists, 
Jungians, theosophists and mythologists’. 
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J ohn Raymond England’s onthe Anvil! 


A brilliant collection of portraits and essays, by one of 
the most entertaining of the younger critics, ranging 


from Rabelais to Gibbon, Corvo and Kipling. 18s. 


Rex Warner The Young Caesar 


An autobiographical novel covering the fascinating early 
life of Julius Caesar. ‘With quite extraordinary skill he 
has captured the deeply illuminating quality of Caesar’s 
style. A wonderful book which grows in the memory’— 


Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 16s. 


The Visitors Mary McMinnies 


A major novel, by a brilliant young author, which is a 


remarkable study of a modern Madame Bovary. 18s, 
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The article is relevant because it mentions Mr Speirs’s essay on Sir 
Gawayn and the Grene Knight—now reprinted in the book under 
review —as one of the many cases in point. Mr Speirs’s contention, 
however, is that the ‘anthropologists’ who have used the mediaeval 
poems to throw light on the ‘Old Religion’ are not literary critics, 
whereas he is: he uses their findings to throw light on the poems. 

He is certainly more readable than most mediaeval critics, and 
it is pleasant to have the best non-Chaucerian lyrics, romances and 


plays made so easily available in judicious extracts and concise 


summaries. The book, however, is essentially for people who know 
little or nothing of Middle English literature. It will make the symbol- 
hunters very happy. For the mediaevalist it is peculiarly old- 
fashioned, and much of it is unacceptable. 

He tends, for instance, to ignore the Old French models. Certain 
qualities, such as the ‘dramatic’, the ‘comic’ and the ‘colloquial’, 
are always in his view specifically English, as if Jean Bodel (among 
many others) or the fabliaux had never existed. Any trace of the 
‘Old Religion’, too, seems to be a native feature, and, moreover, a 
literary criterion: ‘in the more traditional of the English songs, Mary 
has something of an older significance, something still of the tree- 
or-flower goddess or again the spring goddess . . . she is not simply 
herself the Rose but the tree out of which the rose-blossom, who 
is Christ, springs . . . she is both the mother goddess and (like Diana) 
the virgin goddess’. But these are clerical commonplaces, and occur 
in the best and worst of Latin and French religious lyrics (e.g. see 
Jarnstrém’s edition, Chansons pieuses du XIII° siécle). The blending 
of ‘pagan myth and new [sic] Christian symbolism’ does not ‘largely 
account for their strength as well as their loveliness’. A poem is good 
despite, not because of these clichés. 

It is true that the source-hunters have gone too far, and Mr Speirs 
rightly pokes fun at the way ‘the French romances which are not 
there for Sir Gawayn to be derived from . . . are discussed in relation 
to the poem almost as if they, rather than it, had a real existence’. 
But is he not in danger of falling into the same fallacy with the ‘Old 
Religion’? His white goddess is Jessie Weston, much of whose thesis 
has long been discredited, for the simple reason that the fertility 
cults she postulates cannot be proved to have existed. 

None of this would matter if Mr Speirs did not so insist on being 
4 critic, on illuminating the literary qualities of the poems. He does 
so, of course, but none of it is new (except for certain trite parallels 
with Yeats, Blake, Eliot, etc): everything he says, for instance, about 
the intricate construction of Sir Gawayn—the close parallelism of 
the hunting scenes and the seduction scenes, the seasonal symbolism, 
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SSIOS CHATTO & WINDUS 23X&Y 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Granite and Rainbow 


On the publication of The Common Reader, over 
20 years ago, Virginia Woolf was immediately 
recognized as an essayist and critic of highest rank. 
Mr Edwin Muir thought her to be ‘one of the finest 
critics of our time’. This volume is a major new 
collection of her literary essays, hitherto unpublish- 
ed in volume form. 18s net 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


An Age of Fiction 


THE FRENCH NOVEL FROM GIDE TO CAMUS 
Germaine Bree & Margaret Guiton 


In this important critical work, the authors are 
concerned with those French novelists of the last 
sixty years who have given us ‘a new conception of 
human reality’ and have ‘effectively created a new 
image of man for their age’. 25s net 


Verlaine 
Lawrence & Elisabeth Hanson 


In this new life, the authors of Portrait of Vincent, 
The Noble Savage, etc., have had access to docu- 
ments never before used in a biography, and have 
produced a portrait which reverses the hitherto 
accepted opinion of one of the most fascinating 
men of his age. Illustrated 25s net 


The Two Freedoms 
Jon Silkin 


A new collection of poems by a young poet whose 
previous volume, The Peaceable Kingdom, received 
wide praise. 12s 6d net 
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that knowledge of the ‘Old Religion’ enriches our appreciation, he 
selects romances which he admits are degenerate, merely because 
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they ‘embody legendary material’. Similarly he chooses the inferior 


- rsth century version of Quia Amore Langueo because it illustrates 


‘True Love’, ‘the Heavenly Huntsman’, etc, when the 14th century 


. poem is one of the greatest in the English language: a complaint by 


Our Lady in the traditional style of the overheard complaint — the 
Chanson de la mal mariée adapted and blended with the pastourelle 
opening. But of course it has no Heavenly Huntsman. 

Sir Gawayn is great whether Gawain is a sun-god or not. King Horn 
is just as readable if Horn is not the Fisher King and if Fikenhild is 
just Fikenhild. One of the results of Frazer’s emphasis on certain re- 
curring myths was an over-simplification of all myth, so that his 
kind of interpretation tends to impoverish, rather than enrich, appre- 
ciation: the Great Mother and the dying god (all ultimately reduced 
to seasonal cults) explain everything. Yet modern anthropologists 
have shown how infinitely complex comparative religion is, how 
facile our parallels and how post-rational our idea of ancient cults 
have been. Seasons, in spite of atomic tests, are still happily with us, 
and the longing for spring is surely not so very unusual. 

Yeats, on the other hand, was himself a mythologist as well as a 
poet. His use of ancient religions was conscious and known to be so. 
Mr Wilson is thus much more entitled—and better equipped—to 
throw light on his poetry from his reading. Yeats’s ideas are by no 
means new, but Mr Wilson argues that it is important to understand 
them more thoroughly and more sympathetically than critics have 
done hitherto. 

Briefly, Yeats was deeply interested in the Eastern tradition of 
mysticism. This he called ‘subjective’ (the road to visionary ex- 
perience which leads through the senses, via self-sufficiency to 
ultimate identification with divinity), as opposed to the ‘objective’ 
Christian tradition (purification through renunciation, towards 
direct knowledge of a divinity which is outside the self). The 
Christian, I must put in, has always argued that the ‘subjective’ tradi- 
tion—which filtered through to Europe from its ultimate Eastern 
sources, via the esoteric religions of Egypt and early Greece, Plato’s 
idealism, neo-Platonism, the Catharist ‘heresy’, right up to its modern 
forms, Madame Blavatsky and all—demands the destruction of the 
self in a fusion with the divinity, instead of a completion of the 
individual: hence, for instance, the familiar images of death and the 
swooning lover in Provengal poetry. Nevertheless Yeats, like many 
before him, attempted to merge both traditions. 
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Love Among 
the Cannibals 


WRIGHT MORRIS 


‘An experienced, wary correspondent 
of the sex war, and his writing is taut, 
tough, wry and bitterly funny .. .— 
Times Literary Supplement. I§s. 


Nada 


CARMEN LAFORET 


‘A distinguished novel, written after 
@ the best European classic models...’ 
@ —New Statesman. 15s. 


The Savage 
Mountain 


WILLI HEINRICH 


... among the best war novels I have 
ead ...’.—Coventry Telegraph. 16s. 


The Price 
of Diamonds 


DAN JACOBSON 


‘I recommend it to any sensitive film 
® producer wanting to win a prize. It 
@ has, for the purpose, everything...’ 

—Sunday Times. 13s. 6d. 

His new book A Long Way From 

London (15s.) will be published in 
@ September. 


Shots Heard 
Around the 
World 


ELLIS BRIGGS 


® ‘Many of his anecdotes deserve to 
@ become classics . . . the delightful @ 
e personality of the author glows 


n 


@©@0000800000900 
be] 


through these pages. . . —Birming- ® 
@ ham Post. Illustrated 25s. @ 
@ @ 


@ Weidenfeld & Nicolson @ 


Recommended by the Book Society: 

The Virgin of 

Aldermanbury 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


The transformation of London’s 
heart from a wilderness of rag- 
wort and shrubs to the concrete 
and glass City of To-morrow, 
in which young women will play 
a vital part, is described by Mrs 
Henrey’s discerning pen. Colour 
frontispiece and monochrome 
plates by Phyllis Ginger. 20s. 


=== DENTS 
Atomic Radiation. 


Dangers 
and what they mean to YOU 
H. W. Heckstall-Smith ua. 


How the dangers of atomic 
radiation affect everyone is pres- 
ented briefly, non-politically and 
in everyday words by a physicist 
who studied at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge. 
“A most valuable manual’>—Pro- 
fessor Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R.S. 
7s. 6d. 


=== DENTS 
Three more volumes 
in the New 1958 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 


Volumes 3, 4 and 5 in the 
bookshops on June 26 
Add these to your set (and ‘other 
vols. as published) at the pre- 
completion price 21s, each. 
After completion 24s. per vol. 


From a purchaser’s letter: “‘A truly wonder- 
ful production and worth much more than 
one guinea per volume. I am amazed at the 
amount of information you can compress 
into each.” —J.P.y. (Glasgow) 
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His conviction (which was Blake’s) that ‘all religions are one’ 
led him to a theory of symbolism which was closer to Jungian thought 


_ than that of the Symbolists. In Mr Wilson’s words: ‘a traditional 


' 


symbol is peculiarly powerful . . . because, if it has at one time 
been associated with man’s deepest emotions, it will have acquired 
an individual life in Anima Mundi, the collective unconscious.’ And 
it was the struggle to find the right kind of symbolism which drove 
him to the highly allusive Noh-plays, for he wanted, as he said in 
Plays and Controversies, ‘an unpopular theatre and an audience like 


‘a secret society’. 


It is in the light of these influences, and with a wealth of sources, 
that Mr Wilson examines some of the more difficult poems and, 
especially, the plays. He expresses the hope that ‘it may become 


classical in Yeats criticism that his poetry does require for its ultimate 


resolution an ulterior body of knowledge’, and one sympathizes. 
Nobody has ever denied that a knowledge of scholastic theology or 
emblematic literature helps us to understand Donne. 

But today it is often the admirers of Yeats who, as critics, tend to 
the view that religious difficulties are no longer a fit subject for poetry, 
that poets must listen to the voice of the people and talk a language 
all can understand. By Mr Hodgart’s definition, Yeats’s type of neo- 
Platonism would come under the category of ‘sub-religious thinking’, 
so maybe they get out of it that way. 

The poetry remains, but it’s nice to know that the gyres came 
from Empedocles, the cave (like Shelley’s) from Plato and the honey- 
bees from Porphyry. And that nothing is new under the sun-god. 

CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


FLAUBERT AND THE ART OF REALISM by Anthony Thorlby. (Bowes & 
Bowes. 7s. 6d.) 


‘I am forever dissecting,’ wrote Flaubert in his youth, ‘jt amuses me. 
[ take something people consider pure, and when at last I lay bare 
the corruption in it, gangrene in the beautiful parts, I lift up my head 
and laugh.’ This might stand as epigraph to his life’s work, surely one 
of the most completely nihilistic in all literature: Madame Bovary 
and L’Education Sentimentale show the stupidity of seeking happi- 
ness in love, while the theme of La Tentation de Saint Antoine and 
Bouvard et Pécuchet is the futility of any attempt to find truth 
through science, philosophy or religion. The society of his day dis- 
gusted him to the point of nausea, but when, in Salammbo, he sought 
refuge in the ancient world, he was confronted with a spectacle of 
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‘‘Mr Macauley is an intelligent 
writer and a witty one.’’— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The 
End of Pity 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by 
ROBIE MACAULEY 
author of “‘The Disguises of Love” 


Satirical studies of the American literary 
and artistic world, unusual incidents of the 
last war, revealing psychological portraits— 
brilliant new examples of Macauley’s 
writing. The intelligent, sensitive reader 
will appreciate their paradox and poign- 
ancy, and will relish the occasional 
problem. 


15/- 
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James Turner 


The Shrouds 
of Glory 


SIX STUDIES IN 
MARTYRDOM 


Why do men become martyrs? . 
This book is a study of 
martyrdom through the ages 
seen through the lives of a 
number of the most celebrated 
martyrs in English history, from 
St. Edmund in the ninth 
century to Parnell in the 
seventeenth and including 
Becket, Sir Thomas More 

and Henry Walpole. 


256 pp Demy 8vo, 8 pp. illus. 21/- net 
CASSELL ; 


THE HAPPY WARRIORS by Halldor Laxness 


A long rich novel, The Happy Warriors fits into none of the 
traditional categories of English fiction. It is a Story of 
murder, revenge and adventure, of two Icelandic oath- 
brothers who seek the glories of Viking and skald. It is 
also a vigorous satire on the classical Nordic saga. The 
author was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1955. 

18s 


DUEL OF ANGELS « play by Jean Giraudoux 


translated by Christopher Fry 


All the elegance and bite of Pour Lucréce is recaptured in 
Christopher Fry’s translation, recently produced in the 
West End. Here is a perfect Giraudoux situation: the pene- 
tration of absolute virtue by absolute vice. 8s 6d 


METHUEN 
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_ brutality and stupidity no less appalling. Neither in past, present or 
future could he see any value or significance in human endeavour. 
__ The effect of Flaubert’s pessimism on the form and style of all his 
work is examined with commendable lucidity in Mr Thorlby’s 
_monograph, which maintains the high standard set by previous con- 
_tributors to the series of Studies in Modern European Literature and 
‘ Thought. Mr Thorlby means by ‘Realism’, not so much Flaubert’s 
prolific documentation or the agonies he endured to attain stylistic 
perfection, as his resolve to be loyal to his despairing view of the 
world of man. He demonstrates that, since Flaubert was also deter- 
mined to be a novelist, the result was a peculiarly painful paradox. 
There were other nineteenth century writers, such as Vigny, 
_ Leconte de Lisle and Mallarmé, less misanthropic but no less pessi- 
mistic than Flaubert, who like him sought consolation in literature 
from the world of their time, who devoted themselves almost as 
slavishly to the cult of words, but they were poets. As a novelist, 
_ Flaubert realized he was bound to take as his subject the human life 
~ he loathed so much, and somehow to create a beautiful work out of 
elements wholly repulsive, to fashion something significant in itself, 
yet not inconsistent with his belief that nothing in the world—even 
Art itself —was of any significance whatsoever. Flaubert’s answer 
was that beauty of style was a goal worth pursuing for itself alone 
as a supremely defiant gesture to his materialistic fellow-men and to 
the unanswering gods. It is a doctrine as chimerical as the quest for 
poésie pure, and which at the same time has much in common with 
those twentieth century writers who think, with Malraux, that ‘Man 
knows he must die, but by contemplating the implacable irony of 
the heavens, he can still wrench from them the song of the stars’. 
Having defined the Flaubertian paradox in his opening chapter, 
Mr Thorlby proceeds to examine each of his works in turn. He is 
primarily concerned with Flaubert’s stylistic problems and achieve- 
ments, such as the subtle use of tenses or of irony in Madame Bovary, 
and of cliché in Bouvard et Pécuchet where Flaubert creates an 
overall effect of utter spiritual pointlessness. Mr Thorlby writes par- 
ticularly perceptively of Bouvard et Pécuchet, the very symbol of 

Flaubert’s dilemma, because since it is a satire on every attempt to 
capture Truth, it is, inescapably, an attack on the very Realism he 
was suffering agonies to attain even as he was mocking it. 

Mr Thorlby finds that a characteristic of all Flaubert’s work is 
ambiguity, the reader often being unable clearly to see what Flaubert 
is satirizing, or even if he is being satirical at all. The cause of this, 
Mr Thorlby claims, is ambiguity between the material and the 
artistry, between what Flaubert describes and the way he describes 
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it. An equally important reason might well be Flaubert’s own ambi- 
valent attitude to his subject-matter, since he was never so utterly 
scornful of réverie and hopes of happiness as he professed to be in his 
more savage moments. Mr Thorlby might, in fact, even in the limited 
space at his disposal, have stressed all that Flaubert had to sacrifice 
to his idol of Realism, not only his lyricism and his flights of fancy, 
but his compassion. 

Mr Thorlby only speaks of Flaubert’s sacrifices in the last para- 
graph of his book, and it is only at this point that he states explicitly 
that all his life, Flaubert had been in pursuit of a chimera. He other- 
wise implies this only in asides, and he has chosen to examine 
Flaubert as a ‘case’ rather than to evaluate his theories or his work. 

It is left to the reader to conclude that Flaubert’s work is realistic 
only in the rather limited sense of conforming to his own morbidly 
misanthropic view of the world, and that his perverse preoccupation 
with nothing but unpleasant facts resulted in a distortion no less 
false than the Romantic world-picture he took such pains not to 
copy. 

The modern reader pays lip-service to Flaubert’s martyrdom in the 
cause of style, to his achievement in making the novel as respect- 
able an art-form as poetry or drama, but he reserves his affection for 
authors who, in no way escapist, do not see life through the distort- 
ing lens of a sick temperament. Anna Karenina, in which there is 
tenderness as well as baseness, success as well as failure, and more 
pity than derision, is less carefully constructed than Madame 
Bovary, but infinitely more realistic. 


ROBERT GIBSON 
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MARTIN BOYD 
Much Else in Italy 


A lively travel book with a difference. It deals with two 
journeys, one from the temples at Paestum, through Amalfi, 
Rome, Todi and Assisi to Santa Margherite-Ligure. The other 
corresponding progress is in the minds of the travellers, who 
are not anxious to stuff themselves with culture, and wish to 
see no more than they can digest. Illustrated 18s 


RICHARD BARKELEY 
The Road to Mayerling 


A full picture of the Austro-Hungarian political scene from 
1870 to 1890, culminating in the mysterious death of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph at Mayerling. ‘Authoritative and absorbing.’ 
—Sphere. Illustrated 25s 


ERIC LINKLATER 


Breakspear in Gascony 


This witty, satirical play is set in Gascony during the Hundred 
Years’ War. With a Preface. 12s 6d 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 5, Number 8, will be out in mid-July and 
will contain among other contributions 


Speed Lamkin: Out by the Country Club 
Henri Thomas: The Father Everlasting 
Malcolm Bradbury: The English Review 
George Moorse: ‘What do you do in the World?’ 
Maurice Cranston on The Angry Decade 
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; 
Notes About Our Authors | 
; 


DAVID RAY was born in 1932. He is a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
where he edited The Chicago Review, and he now teaches at Wright College 
in Chicago. He has contributed criticism to The New Republic and The Nation, 
and stories and poems to The Paris Review, Folio, Colorado Quarterly and 
Southwest Review. 


DONALD HALL is 29. He was educated at Harvard, Oxford (where he won 


the Newdigate Prize) and Stanford. He is now a Junior Fellow at Harvard . 


and published his first collection of poems Exiles and Marriages in 1956, for 
which he was awarded the Lamont Poetry Prize. He has contributed a Letter 
from Harvard, and a poem to previous issues of The London Magazine. 


RALPH POMEROY was born in Illinois and attended the Universities of 
Illinois and Chicago. In 1955 he was awarded a writing fellowship to Yaddo, 
the artists’ colony in Saratoga Springs. Poems by him appeared in The 
London Magazine Vol 4 Nos 1 and 6 and Vol 5 No 2. 


JULIAN MITCHELL is 22. He was educated at Winchester, and is now in his 
final year at Wadham College, Oxford. He is co-editor of Gemini. He con- 
tributed to the Writer’s Prospect series in The London Magazine Vol 5 No 2. 


The page containing the last written words of Byron, which we publish 
(facing p. 48) by kind permission of Sir Harold Nicolson who owns the 
original, was found among the papers of the Countess of Derby after her 
death, by her son-in-law Sir Malcolm Bullock. Lady Derby’s brother, Lord 
Charles Montagu, had given her the letters which their mother, Duchess of 
Manchester, had received from Queen Victoria, and this paper was among 
them without any explanatory note. 
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